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suffrage meeting in the Berkeley 
Theatre, there were only a few hun- 
dred people present, and many empty 
seats. The proceedings were cold and 


perfunctory. “I was really sorry ror 


poor old Dr. Abbott,” said Miss Anne 


Fitz-Hugh Miller, who attended both 
meetings. 
Much interesting matter is una- 


voidably crowded out this week. 
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THE WHITE PAVILIONS. 


By Will Il. Ogilvie. 





With snow-white blossoms starred, 
With a snow-white cloud above, 
The White Pavilions guard 
Souls pure as the woodland dove. 
All day in the face of Death 
Wn the still wind’s whispering breath 
The silver bugles of Faith 
Sound, and the trumpets of Love. 


Angel and angel wait, 

With trembling white wings stirred, 
To speed from the silver. gate 

At their lightest sign or word. 
They are neither checked nor chidden, 
No joy from their eyes is hidden, 
No gift to their hands forbidden, 

No wish of their hearts unheard. 


These are the women who stayed 
Pure in a world of mire, 
Wife and mother and maid | 
Filling their God's desire; 
Whose faith to the weaker and sadder | 
Made all life brighter and gladder, | 
Till hope was a rose-hung ladder 
And love was a golden lyre. 





These are the women who held 
White hands to us through the mist 
When we railed at Fate and rebelled, 
Or, tempted, failed to resist: 
And these when life’s§ sad 
started 
Gave faith to the lovers parted 
And hope to the broken-hearted, 
With their own brave lips unkissed. 


ships | 


And, taking their youth and beauty, 
They laid them, untouched of shame, 
On the lighted altar of Duty 
That burns with a changeless flame, 
And leaned from their own white 
places 
With cheer for the pale young faces 
Where Sin has furrowed her traces 
And Sorrow has carved her name. 





To these has the great God given 
In the White Pavilions a throne 
And the love of the hosts of Heaven, | 
For sake of an earth-love shown 
To the fainting hearts they nourished 
And the broken faiths they cherished 
When all hopes human had perished 
And all faiths mortal had flown. 

—TLondon Academy. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Principals’ Association of Chi- 


cago teachers has just pas#ed by a 
large majority resolutions in favor 


of a municipal woman suffrage clause 
in the new city charter, and the Chi- 


cago Record Herald says that last 
Sunday “scores of pastors” preached 
in its behalf. 

The two meetings held in New 
York last week to discuss woman suf- 
frage were a great contrast. Both 
had been well advertised, and both 


had secured the best speakers at their 


command. At the suffrage meeting 
in Carnegie Hall, there were three 
thousand people, and more than a 


thousand applications for tickets had 
to be refused. The applause was fre- 
quent and enthusiastic. At the anti- 





contributed most of the money for the 
non-partisan campaign which resulted 
the of Ben B. Lindsey 
as judge of the Denver Juvenile Court, 


in re-election 


just as the ballots of the women, with 
out regard to party, brought about the 


victory. What becomes now of the 
argument that, if women had a vote, 
they would become mere partisans 
und that the non-partisan value of 
their present “influence” would be 
lost ? 

Jane Addams, in her lecture on 
woman suffrage in Boston last win- 


ter, said that the Chicago women had 
been able to secure the establishment 
ot a Juvenile Court, but their indirect 
had to 


keep at the head.of it the judge who 


influence proved insufticient 


had shown himself to be the best 
fitted to deal with the children. She 
drew the inference that, even when 
women succeeded in bringing about 
improvements without a yote, they 
needed the ballot to keep those im- 
proved institutions in their highest 
state of efficiency. The Juvenile 
Courts of Denver and of Chicago are 
cases in point. 


CURRENT WORK OF 
WOMEN. 


COLLEGE 


Dr. 
Bryn 


M. Carey 
Mawr, 


Thomas, president of 


and Miss Mary Carrett, 


the 
were 


who has contributed Jargely to 
financial support of that college, 
the 
to Congress, which it 
the 
Association 


It 


lirst persons to sign the petition 
was voted at the 
National Woman 


prepare 


last meeting of 


Suffrage and 


is a pleasant omen that 


to 


circulate. 


the first signatures to this petition, 
which is to be made a great national 
movement, were obtained in the city 


the 
was formulated 


of 
and signed. 


where Declaration Independ- 


ence 


It is announced that Mrs. De Forest, 
Nora Blatch, to 
factory manufacture 
of electric condensers in Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. De Forest is a of the 
Cornell 


formerly Stanton is 


equip a for the 


graduate 


civil engineering course of 


University. Since her marriage she 
has been studying electricity. It is 


also announced that this grand-daugh- 
ter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
prominent in the Equality League of 
Self-Supporting Women, 


is 
just organ- 
ized in Newark. 


Miss Bernardy, the 
professor of Italian at Smith College, 
returned to Italy, 
At the Pmigration Con- 
vention held in Rome, Miss Bernardy 
Italian and children 
country. The shipboard let- 
ters which she wrote for the Giornale 
d’ 


to 


Amy associate 


has where she is 


lecturing. 
spoke on women 
in tais 
Italia, including those on her trips 

Newfoundland, Bermuda and 
Jamaica, as well as her transatlantic 
trips, published in book 
Ricciardi publishing 


are to be 


form the 


house. 


by 


Miss Mary C. Dickerson, instructor 
in bionomics at Stanford University, 
has been appointed to a position in 


the American Museum of Natural Ilis- 
tory in New York. 

a graduate of 
of the 
Yokohama, has 
by the institu- 
the 
Mi- 
with 


Miss Shigeno Mitobe, 
the English 
Women’s University, 


literature course 


been sent to America 
tion to 


University 





studies at 
Oo. Miss 
Yokohama 

Take-ko 


prosecute her 
of 
recently 


Aiko 


Defiance, 
left 
and 


tohe 
Misses Nagishi 
America 
M. A. 


sity, and are going to to 
study. I’. 


BALLOT-BOXES IN PROCESSION. 


The press despatches say: 

A scene unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Turkey was witnessed in Con- 
stantinople today, when.the municipal 


ballot boxes were conveyed through 
the streets, with much ceremony. 
|They were escorted by troops, several 
bands and various religious bodies, 
the whole making a procession two 
miles long. The city was profusely 





decorated and there was great enthu- 
siasm. 

And meanwhile some American and 
Ienglish women are protesting against 
having the ballot “thrust upon them.” 
Whittier 

Our hearts grow cold; 
We lightly hold 


has well said: 


A right that brave men died to gain 
The axe, the sword, 
The stake, the cord, 

Grim nurses at its bed of pain. 


But women's hearts are warming up 


more 


and more every day. 


A. 8. B. 


F RAGE. 


Baptist 
the 


Jane Addams addressed the 


ministers’ meeting in Chicago 


other day and asked them to endorse 


the women’s effort to secure a munici- 
pal woman suffrage clause in the new 
city charter. They voted unanimously 
The Presbyterian ministers’ 





to do so. 

meeting also voted to support it. The 

Congregational ministers deferred ac- 

tion. 

THE ENGLISH SITUATION. 
Exeiting events follow each other 

| thick and fast in England. 

| ‘The National Congress of the Con- 

| servative party, just held at Cardiff, 

voted by a large majority in favor of 

giving the Parliamentary vote to the 

women who now have a yote at mu- 


nicipal and county elections. Fnglish 
that the 


“superior 


papers say Tories thereby 


showed their political acu- 


men,” and scored a point in seizing an 


opportunity that ‘the Liberals have 
neglected. 
An amusing feature of the debate 


over the resolution was the plea, made 
that many the 
the Anti-Suf- 
Society had in the past been ac- 
the 

woman 


by an opponent, of 


women who belong to 


frage 


tive political workers for Tory 


party, and that to pass a suf- 


| frage resolution would be an ungrate-: 


iful “slap in the face’ to these ladies 
But 

At Lib- 
eral Federation, held a few days later, 
Mr. Lloyd of the 
Exchequer, announced in behalf of the 
that 


woman suffrage bill, but 


the resolution passed. 


a meeting of the Women’s 


George, Chancellor 


they would bring in 


would 


government 
a not 
bring it in till just before the disso- 
lution of the present Parliament, when 
it it 
to not 


would, of course, be too late for 
The form of the bill 
the anti-suffrage papers 
are denouncing the government for 
weakness in yielding to the clamor ot 
the suffragettes, and going upon 
iis often-reiterated refusal to bring in 


pass. is 


stated, but 


back 


any woman suffrage bill at all 


The telegraphic dispatches are so 
colored and so inaccurate that we 


shall not know the truth of the mat- 
ter till the English suffrage papers are 
received; but a 
great disorder at the meeting. 


scene of 
There 
had been much discussion by the ‘‘mil- 
itant” suffragists as to whether they 
interrupt on this occasion. 
Their general policy is not to allow 
any cabinet minister to speak: but 
part of them thought that as this time 
Mr. Lloyd George came to announce 


there was 


should 





MINISTERS FOR WOMAN) SUF-} 


who are also graduates of the univer- | 





the intentions of the government, it 
would be well to give him a quiet | 
hearing. Israel Zangwill declared that | 
he had wholly approved of all the mil- 
itant tactics up to this point, and | 
thought they had done a great deal | 
ff good, but he believed it would be | 


to disturb this particular 


Opposite counsels prevailed, 


a mistake 


meeting. 


however; Mr. Lloyd George was inter- | 
rupted with cries of “Deeds, not! 

' 
words!” and similar exclamations. A | 


of “stewards,” several hundred 


strong, were on hand, in expectation 


band 


of trouble; but when they tried to turn 
they found them 
The 
treated 


the interrupters out 
their seats. stewards 
angry, 
and their sympathizers with great vio- 
It that 
were down, 


chained to 


were very and them | 


reported about 59 
knocked 
and by the time 
ejected from the } 


hall their clothes were almost torn oft 


lence. is 


women many 
were cut and bruised, 


that they were finally 


backs, 
the 
know ledge 


their One dispatch says that 
of 


way 


even suffrage 
the 


“an outrage on de- 


opponents ac- 
that the 
handled was 


cency.” 


women 





were 
l‘inding that the suffragettes 
the of 
rough usage, the stewards at 
Mrs 
plained to us, are in the habit of tak- 
ing 


as 


cannot be frightened by pain 


ordinary 
neetings, as Snowden has ex 
with 
to 


in- | 


improper personal liberties 


them while turning them out: and 


protect themselves against these 


dignities, some women have occasion- 


dog- | 


| 


had done so on this oc- | 


ally provided themselves with 


Whips. Many 
casion, | 
A bill 


frage to women on the same terms on 


to give Parliamentary suf- 


which men now have it has passed ics 


second reading in the present Parlia- 
ment by a majority of three to one, 
and is now in committee. It cannot 


come up for its third reading and final 
the of 
and this consent they still refuse 


vote without consent the cabi- 


net, 


Probably nothing short of this will 


satisfy the “militant” women. 


RIDICULE FOR BRITISH “ANTIS.” 





\ 
York 
“The members of the Anti-Suffrage 
‘ . . e | 
society, which was organized rather| 
hastily combat the tacties of the| 
militant suffragettes, are feeling a 
| 


dispatch from London to a New 


paper 


says: 


to 


sore about the derisive remarks flung 
at them 
ponents. 
“The chief trouble is about the 
badge which Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
the Countess of Jersey intended that | 
all the members of the Anti-Suffrage | 
Society should wear, but which the 
majority of them decline to display, 
because of the ridicule to which it ex- 
poses them. The badge is in the form 
of a white button, on which is the 
figure of a particularly forlorn-looking 
female, grasping a ponderous infant. 
“The idea is that woman's place is 
the home, but the members of the 
Anti-Suffrage Society, many of whom 


by their more energetic op- 


are spinsters, firmly decline to wear 
the button. Another subject of ridi- 
cule is the unfortunate choice of the 
society's colors, which are black and 
blue. The militant suffragettes have } 
made it widely known that the tints 
chosen are those that the Anti-Suf- 
fragettes think their husbands ought 
to beat them. 


“With so much to discourage them, 
it is not therefore surprising that the 
Antis are doing little more than dis- 
tributing pamphlets in a mild, half- 
hearted manner.” 


LIGHT ALL THE LAMPS. 


A new and graphic illustration is 


used by a correspondent of the Ottawa 


Citizen, writing in favor of woman 
suffrage. Ife (or she) says: 
If it be conceded that the thought 


of all the people upon a given matter 
is on the whole and in the long run 
more likely to be right than the 
thought of a few, however highly cul- 
tivated, what a pity, then, barbarous- 
ly to shut out the thought of one half 
the human race! It is to deny our- 
selves one half the light which might 
come to us. It is as if in a room hung 
with electroliers, having octagon and 
round globes, we should decide that 
only the octagon globes must be 
lighted. No wonder we go about in 
semi-darkness! 

A branch of the Canadian W. S. A. 
has lately been organized in Ottawa, 





with Mrs. J. H. Brown as president. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs 
at 


Fanny Garrison Villard dropped 


in our office this week with her 


usual, as she 
held 


ol 


face even brighter than 
told of the magnilicent 
in New York City 
Dec. 4. She 
of the 
Let 
if 


meeting 
the 


Wis 


evening 


the 


on 
it greatest 
that had 
fail the 


State Correspond- 


said 
kind 


no one 


thing she ever 


seen, to read ac- 


count ¢ it in our 
ence this week. 
Mrs. Maud Nathan 


Consumers’ 


National 
upon 


the 
hit 
to bring home to her hear- 


of 


League has a 


novel way 
ers the world-wide scope of the equal 
rights movement. She illustrated her 
to the annual 
meeting of the Maryland Woman Suf- 
vith 

the 
women 


able address recent 
fourteen 
different 
have 


frage Association 
flags, 


countries 


silk representing 


in which been 


given some form of the franchise 


Mrs. Jennie L. Doane has been ap- 


pointed by Judge Chamberlain § of 
Brockton, Mass., to administer the 
estate of the late R. N. Packard of 


that city, amounting to $500,000, and 
also to have complete control of his 


big shoe factory. Mr. Packard died 
suddenly without a will. He left a 
brother and two sisters, none of 
whom knew anything about his busi- 
ness. These heirs asked for the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Doane, who had 
been employed in Mr. Packard's office 
for years, and whom he always left 
in charge when he went away. Mr. 
Packard had said of her that she 


“had more brains than any two men.” 
The judge made Mrs. 
administratrix, and the large business 
her hands. 

Flora Drummond, 
to three months’ imprison- 


Doane special 
is entirely in 

Mrs. 
sentenced 
s a common malefactor for put- 


who was 


ment a 

ting up placards inviting people to 
come and help the suffragists “rush 
the Hlouse of Commons,” was let out 
laufter about a fortnight, on the ground 
that she was suffering in health from 
the confinement. Mrs. Drummond 
says that her health is much better 


than Mrs. Pankhurst’s, and that there 


was no good reason why she should 
be set free and Mrs. Pankhurst kept 
in jail. The real reason is said to be 


that Mrs. Drummond belongs to an old 
and very influential Scotch family, and 


that the government, in its discrimina- 


tion, has shown “respect of persons” 
not for the first time 

Miss Ethel Arnold and Mrs. Turner, 
two sisters of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
are as strongly in favor of woman 
suffrage as she is opposed to it. Miss 


Arnold is speaking for it in New York, 
Mrs. Turner At the 
meeting in other 
Ellen in her 
the Turner 
women would 


england. 
the 


and in 


great London 
sent 
Mrs. 


teachers 


where Terry 
to 


that 


day 
adhesion cause, 
argued 
never get equal pay until women had 
"3 hard work to 


the multiplication table to girls 


a vote. is just as 


teach 
she said, referring to the 
of 
the 


for girls. 


as to boys,” 


unequal scale salaries paid to the 


for boys and 
It is probably 
Latin to girls as to 


in schools 
scnools 
hard to 
boys, yet the same inequality is seen 
in the pay of the teaching staff of the 
the Girls’ 


teachers 
the 


as teach 


Boys’ Latin School and 


Latin School in Boston. 


Mrs. Ethel Snowden sailed for Eng- 
Wednesday. told the 
Club New York, just 
before she left, that she had not found 
all the America 
on the woman suffrage question that 
led to “If I 
could have answered all the calls that 
I have had to speak on this question,” 
for 
three 
heads 
me to 
of my 
their 
That would hardly happen 
in England.” 


land last She 


University of 


at lukewarmness in 


she had been expect. 


might have 
and 

Even 
often 


she said, “I Stayed 


eighteen months, 


every 


spoken 
the 


asked 


times 
of 
take this topic instead 


day. 
colleges have 
of any 
other subjects, in addressing 
students. 
Mrs. Snowden’'s beauty, 
eloquence and tact have made her a 
very popular speaker in America. She 
lately New Orleans, and the 
papers of the far South give her even 
more enthusiastic praise, if possible, 
than those of the North and West. 
The Southerners know good oratory, 


and have a strong taste for it 


visited 
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THE PROMISE TO OBEY. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, in the Bos- 


ton Transcript of Dee. 2, states that 
a Boston Congregational clergyman 
has recently announced that he wil 
net perform the marriage ceremony 
unless the bride promises to “obey’ 
her husband Let us hope, on the 
other hand, that there are many clei 
gymen who will refuse to ask a wom- 
aun to commit an immoral act by mak 


ing such a promise, 


For an unconditional and perpetual 
pledge of obedience, on the part of 
either wife or husband, is as immoral 
as it is unwise and superfluous. 4f 
made, it should be broken whenever 
and wherever it conflicts with a prop- 


er regard to one’s own obligations to 


oneself or to others. 


An occurrence in the family of my 
wife’s parents, many yeurs ago, is a 
case in point. The father was a pros- 


Brooktie'd, 


perous tanner in North 

Mass. Unfortunately the tannery was | 
in a bad neighborhood, where the chil- 
dren came into daily contact with 
demoralizing surroundings. Mrs. 


Stone remonstrated with her husband, 


who naturally felt averse to giving up | 


his business and moving elsewhe.e 
But, tinding his wife’s determination | 
immovable, he reluctantly yielded to 
her sense of duty, and bought the | 
farm in West Brookfield whereon 
Lucy Stone and the younger children 
were born and reared. Who can say 
that the resolute will of that gentle 
and devoted wife and mother, thus 
exerted in behalf of her children, was 
not rewarded by the honorable and 
useful lives of those children in after 
years? 


Such teachings as those recently put 
forth by Lyman Abbott and the other 


Congregational clergyman, of the 
wife’s obligation to obey, are a main 
cause of the divorces which they dep- 
recate. Such a voke as they try to 
impose on married women is incom- 


patible with a happy twentieth-cen- 
tury marriage. kither it must be per- 
manently ignored as meaningless (as 
it is in most cases), or it will be de- 
structive of the happiness of mar 

ried life. Christian ministers not tied | 
to a fixed ritual have very generally 
given up the word “obey.” The mari- 

tal enslavement of wives is as incom- 
patible with free society as was the 
chattel slavery of negroes, which has | 
been abolished at a frightful cost of 
blood and treasure. Narrow-minded 
religious teachers vainly tried to per- 
petuate negro slavery. They will be 


equally unsuecessful in maintaining 
the demo- 


H. B. B. 


the subjection of women in 


eratie Americar home, 


THE ANTI-SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


On the afternoon of Dec. 4. the 
“League for the Civie Edueation of 
Women,” which is organized as an 
nuxiliary to the New York State A\sso- 


ciation Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 


public meeting in Tierke- 
New York (¢ 
Watson 
endance was small 


Miss 


held its first 


Theatre “ity 
Ric 


rhe att 


littl 


ley 
hard (iilder presided 
and there 
Anne 
Bos- 


the 


enthusiasm 
let 


was 
l’itz-Ilugh 


this 


\I W is visiting 


no 


ton week, and who attended 


meeting, says that there were empty 


all around her. 


seats 
\ 


ments o 


announce- 
the “An- 


long list of 
that 


She 


lady read a 


f the meetings 


tis’’ intended to hold. 


larly asked of the 


should 


that, at the close 


speeche tions pe 
isked 
Dr. 


speaker, 


no que 


Lyman Abbott was the principal 


irged his usual argu 


ina 
ments. 
He 


Elizabeth 


} 


by Mrs. 


years 


sage written 


read a 
Cac 


pa 
ly Stanton 
elief that 


tne ¢ of 


many 

ago, expressing he 

in 

Dr. Abbott 
expectation 

To 

applause. 


was desirable ase unhappy 


quoted this 


it 


marriages. 


with the that would 


shock his audience his horror, it 


Dr Ab- 
disconcerted, and 
“IT could 


sentiment!” 


was received with 


bott seemed much 


trembled as he said, solemnly, 


never applaud such a 


President Nicholas Murray Butler 


particu- | 


divorce | 


of Columbia 


“True Democracy,” which 
non-committal to 
He did not say 


favor woman 


on 
cautious and 
last 
whether 


dress 
was 

tue degree. 
; 


in of 


suffrage or opposed to it. 


he was 





President 
| Elihu Root, 


“I do not consider that the granting 
of suffrage to women would, under the 


who said: 


existing conditions, be any improve- 
| me nt in our system of government. 
| On the contrary, I think it would 
| rather reduce than increase the elec-| 
| toral efficiency of’our people. I am! 
inclined to think, however, that if the 
| women of the United States or any 
| very large majority of them should} 

{really come to want the right of suf- 
truge for themselves, they would ulti-| 
mately get it. 

} “For the purpose of exercising the 
tight of suffrage, if they should eve 
get it, and for the purpose of deter- 
mining intelligently whether they 
really want it, the women of the coun- 
try generally ought to have and to 
seize the opportunity for a greater de- 


gree of education in questions of go 
ernment and in the practical art 
government than they have had up 
this time.” 
Ir. Abbott 


every word 


iO 


said: “[ agree with 
the letter 


cannot 


12 


of Which has 
| just been read. I 
lof letter 
| 


He 


as much 
to 


say 


the which [ am about 


letter from 
did 


permission, 


} read.” then read a 
| Mr. Roosevelt, 
with the 
though the letter “was not 
this 


Nov. 


which he said he 


President's 


written for 
occasion.” 


10, It 


publication, nor for 


The letter 


was dated 10008, 


rends: 

“Personally, I believe in woman's 
suffrage, but I am not an enthusiastic 
advocate of it because I do not regard 
it a very important matter. 
unable to see that there has been ani 
special improvement in the position of 
women in those States in the West 
that have adopted woman suffrage, as 
compared with those States adjoining 
them that have not adopted it. I do 
not think that giving the women sut- 
frage will produce any marked im- 
| provement in the condition of women. 

“| do not believe that it will pro- 
duce any of the evils feared, and I am 
very certain that when women as a 
whoie take any special interest in 
the maiter, they will have the suffrage 


as 


| if they desire it. But at present ! 
|think most of them are lukewarm ] 
|find some actively for it and some 


actively against it. 
“l am, for the reasons above given, 
| rather what you would regard as luke- 


warm in my support of it, because, 
while I believe in it, | do not regard 
it as of very much importance. | 
believe that man and woman should 
stand on an equality of right, but I do 
not believe that equality of right 
means identity of function; and [ am 
j}more and more convinced that the 
| great field, the indispensable field, for 
the usefulness of woman is as the 


mother of the family 


“It is her work in the household, in 
the home, her work in bearing and 
rearing children, which is more im- 
portant than any man’s work, and it 


} is that work which should be normalls 
the woman's special work, just as nor- 
mally the man's work should be that 
/of the bread-winner, the supporter of 
the home, and if necessary the soldiei 
who will fight for the home. 

“There are exceptions as 
| both man and woman; 
perfect life, the life of highest hap- 
piness and of highest usefulness to the 


regards 


| State, is the life of the man and wo- 
man who are husband and wife, who 
| live in the partnership of love and 


duty, the one earning enough to keep 
|} the home, the other managing the 
home and the children. 

Richard Watson Gilder gave his ad 
the 
and 


dress in a perfunctory way, and 


whole proceedings were cold 
cedious., 

When Jor. Abbott 
crease in divorce to the suffrage move- 
Mrs. Wells and 


others interrupted him calling 


attributed the in- 


ment, ete Borrman 


by out 


That is not a fair stutement,” and 


similar remarks They afterwards 


held a meeting of protest in the street. 
The New York World, 
| opposed to woman suffrage, 


*“Antis” 


is 
that 
con- 


which 


says 


several prominent were 


| verted to suffrage at the anti-suffrage 


}meeting last week, and have since 


joined the Suffrage Association, 


| LITERARY NOTICES. 


lire. By 
Illustrated 


By the (Christmas Samuel 


| MeChord Crothers. 
Hf. 
York. 


TQS 


by 
Boston and 
Mifflin Com- 
Price, $1.35 postpaid. 

that 
Dy 
condensed 


l'rances Comstock. 


| New Ifoughton 
| pany. 

It much wisdom 
genial humor and 
into small 
A bayonet converted into 
made the text for a dis- 
which enlivens, consoles and 
inspires the reader. 

“On being a doctrinaire” 
especially valuable to idealists. 
a great relief assured 

world, where are 


seldom 
made attractive 
lively wit, 
a compass. 
a poke r 


course 


is 


sO 
is 


sO 


is 


counsel 


“It is 
that in 
such in- 


1s 


to be 


there 


this 
ecessant calls on the moral nature, it 
| 


University gave an aa- | 


Butler read a letter from | 


OL} 


I ant} 


needs to be cheered and encouraged. 
Life is not so bad as some people 
| imagine. B. & BB. 
The Friendly Craft. A Collection 
of American Letters, Edited by Eliza- 
beth Deering Hanscom, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1908. | 


but the full and} 


is possible to be a just, valiant, lib- 
eral, temperate and holy man (or wo- 
|}man) and yet get a good night's 
| sleep.” 

Much of the current “literature of 
disillusion” is a failure. “At Christmas 
|} time let no popular scientist turn us 
against our best friends. Pessimism 
is a literary disease. The author who 
is saddest when he writes, takes us at 
a disadvantage. When we are pre- 
sented with a poor and shabby world 
we need not be unduly depressed. We 
should be in a bad way if these in- 
spired Adullamites did not prevent us 


cannot blow out 
just because it happens to 
| make us miserable. We must face it. 
It a part of the discipline of life. 
But if some other person’s imagination 
intrudes and makes faces, it is our 
privilege to blow that out.” 

In a humorous essay on 
miny of being grown up,” 
charmed by “the smiling audacity 


evils. Of 
a reality 


course we 


18 


“the igno- 
we become 
of 


a truant boy, who has awakened right} 


early on a wonderful morning. There 
is a spectacle for those who have eyes 
for it. He not willing miss it. 
He hears the music and he follows it.” 

Above all, our Christmas should 
permeated with the spirit of democ- 
racy. “It is the hunger for simple jus 
tice that is the great thing! There 
}are people who are giving their whole 
| lives to satisfy it. What we need 
to realize what it all means, and 
get that joyous thrill over it that came 
you when you found for the first 
time that life consisted not in getting, 
but in giving. We need some genial 
imagination to picture to us all the 
happiness that is being diffused by 
|} people who have come to look upon 
themselves as sharers with others in 
|the common good. If we are waiting 
| for a new Dickens to write it up, 
may have to wait a long time, but the 
people are here all the same, and 
they are getting on with their work.” 

We advise all our readers to buy 
this book and give it to some one who 


is to 


is 


to 


Price, $1.25 net. 

this unique 
a remarkable 
letters of eminent 
without thought of 


designation is 
collection of 
people, 


Under 
gathered 
private 
written 


in the pleasant by-paths of American 
literature. The book begins by laying 
}down rules for correspondence, which 
contradictory: “Write 


seem somewhat 

lengthy and often,” says John Han- 
cock. ‘Never write for the sake of 
covering paper. If you have nothing 
to say, say nothing,” is the more cau- 
tious advice of Abby Hopper Gib-| 
bons. The dates of the letters run 
from Governor Bradford, in 1621, ex- 


plaining the delay in sending back the 


Mayfiower, to Charles Godfrey Leland, | 


in 1895, deploring the decline of Amer- 


ican humor. Many are of great inter- 
est We are shocked at George Wash 


ington’s consigning his negro, Tom, in 


handcuffs, for sale anywhere in the 
West Indies for whatever he will 
fetch in rum and molasses. We are 
touched wiih the heroic struggle of | 
Louisa Alcott and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe with poverty and_ privations. 
We get wonderful glimpses of men 
and women whose names have become 


historic. Benjamin Franklin, with 


characteristic realism, prefers the Tur- | 


Eagle as our national em- 
Washington Irving attends 
Mrs. Madison's levee unshaven 
uninvited. Here are 250 letters 
all serts of eminent people, on all sorts 
of accidental occasions, many of them 
written to persons equally illustrious, 
without affectation or anticipation of 


the 
and 


key to 
blem, 


publicity. We could have wished that 
these letters had been printed in the 
order of their dates, and that many 
which are without dates had been 
dated, approximately at least. They 
seem thrown together without order 
or system. But we should be thank- 
ful that they are gathered into one 
volume, and thus placed within pub- 
lic reach. For they form a book full 
of real interest and instruction, and 


deserving of frequent refcrence, giving 
a gailery of authentic pictures of per- 


sons and events not otherwise attain- 
able, H. B. B. 
Lewis Rand: By Mary Johnston. Bos- 
ton and New York. lloughton 
Mifflin Company. 1{4)S. Price 
$1.50. 
This is a spirited historical novel, 
|dedicated “to that good man and | 
patriot,” the late U. S. Senator Mor- 


gan. (It should be remembered, in this 


}connection, that Senator Morgan was | 
a pronounced advocate of woman suf- 
frage.) The story depicts the man- 
ners, ideas, and prejudices of society 
jin Virginia and the United States dur- 
ing the days of Jefferson, 100 years 
l}ago. Miss Jolinston tries to do for that 
time and locality what Sir Walter | 
Scott tried to accomplish for English 
and Scottish history, viz.: to portray 
the sentiments, habits, and activities 
of men and women, our predecessors, 


under circumstances and surroundings 
| very different from our own, yet con- 
nected with ours by the subtle aftini- 
ties of race and heredity. The narra- 
tive is lively, 
The characters are 
a pardonable exaggeration. 


or 
£ 


life-like, but with 
The sym- 


from resting in slothful indifference to} 


to} 


we | 


publica- | 
tion, the compiler’s gleanings of years | 


and | 
from | 


raphic, and interesting. | 


pathy of the writer with the aristocra- 
tic peculiarities of the old regime is 
manifested by her attribating to the 
federalists a higher sense of honor 
and integrity than fairly belongs to 
them, and a recognition of a distinct- 


ly lower type of character in their 
political opponents. The hero, Lewis 
Rand, is predestined to failure and 


disgrace because his father and grand- 
father were of plebeian origin, while 
the ideal conception of nobility is em- 
| bodied in Ludwell Cary and Major 
|Churehill. The dramatic intensity of 
| the story is well sustained. It is 
somewhat marred by undue prolixity 
jand elaborate word-painting, which 
| defeats its own object. But too much 
| praise cannot be given to such a care- 
| ful and yivid picture of a_ critical 
|} period of our social and political evo- 
|lution, drawn with substantial accur- 
acy. An interesting feature is the 
moral quality of the tale, and its sub- 
tle analysis of character, especially in 
its conception of the women. ‘This 
greater delicacy and insight is one of 
the distinctly good results of the ad- 
vent of women into the realm of his- 
torical romance. H. B. B. 





Mother Bickerdyke as I Knew Her 
By Florence Shaw Kellogg. With an 
Introduction Jenkin Lloyd 
Unity Publish ng Company, Abraham 
1907. Price, 


be | 


by Jones. 


Lincoln Centre, Chicago. 
$1. 
This little book is a worthy tribute, 


or rather a compilation of tributes, to 
one of the noblest women America 


|has given to the world. Mother Bick- 
erdyke devoted her life to relieving 
the sufferings and hardships of the 
men who fought for Liberty and 


Union during the Civil War. She was 
one of the heroines whose services 
|}unrequited, and largely unrecognized, 
|saved thousands of lives and mini- 
mized, as far as was possible, the 
agonies of the men who died in camp 
and hospital and in battle. With 
{;rant and Sherman and Sheridan and 


| Logan will be forever associated the 
| names of Mother Kickerdyke and 
|Mary A. Livermore. In an apprecia- 
|tive introduction to the memoir, Mr. 
| Jones associntes with their names 
| those of Mary Safford, Mrs. Porter, 
| Louisa Alcott and (lara Barton. “But, 


judged by the scope and extent of her 
work and her subsequent place in the 


jaffections of the soldier and the an- 
|}nals of the Northern army, Mary A. 
| Bickerdyke leads them all. 

| “We have here the story of one 
woman's life, a poor widow who. 
without leisure, social standing, po- 


litical or church influence, came to de 


the peer, oftentimes the terror, of 
|high officials; the admiration of gen- 
}erals; the recipient of great trusts: 


|the distributor of uncounted treasure; 
the admiration, the love, the consola- 
tion and inspiration of hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers who learned to 
give her the pre-eminent word of the 
heart, ‘Mother.’ 

“When the storm broke in 1861 and 
the war came, and _ T.incoln’s first 
75,000 volunteers were marching 
Southward, Mary A. Bickerdyke also 
|hurried Southward with five hundred 
dollars’ worth of sanitary stores, has- 
tily collected by her, and joined Mary 
Safford, ‘the Cairo Angel.’ Then and 
there hegan the career of army nurse 
that did not end until the last soldier 
was discharged from the Springfield 
hospital in 1866. There also she be- 
}gan her battle with official red tape, 
j}incompetency, and cecupidity, which 
|lasted through the five years.” 


Let all who wish to preserve a 
priceless record of feminine heroism 
|send a dollar to Unity Publishing 
Hlouse, Chicago, with name and ad- 
dress. It will prove a good invest- 
ment. H. B. B. 
sun and Shadow in Spain. By Maud 


i Ilowe. With pictures from photo- 
graphs and illustrations in color. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 1908, 


Price, $3.00. 

This is a graphic narrative of a tour 
through Spain and a visit to Morocco. 
It outlines the lingering customs, 
manners and architectures of the Ro- 
man, Mohammedan and medieval civi- 
lizations, which have successively dom- 
inated a peninsula isolated from the 
immediate impact of Europe, which 
|has, nevertheless, itself been at times 
largely under Spanish control. The 
nuthor has the keen perception and 
quick sympathy which enabled her to 
and feel the significance of her 
surroundings. Even as a child, play- 
ing on the Rhode Island seashore, she 
announced to her her wish to 
visit Spain: 

“What over 
younger, pointing an 
to the East. 

“That is the 
j}answered the eldest, “and the 
j}land is the coast of Spain.” 

“When I grow up, I shall go there,” 
said the youngest, “to see what Spain 
is like.” 

Those who want “to see what Spain 


o 


} see 


sisters 


usked the 
linger 


there?” 
uncertain 


is 


Ocean,” 
nearest 


Atlantic 


jis like” can do so without going there 
by reading this beautiful volume and 
}inspecting its unique pictures, taken 


in the centres which they 


by camera 
illustrate. 

First we visit Gibraltar, “the thorn 
in Spain’s side,” “Kngland’s key to 
the Mediterranean,” then Algeciras, 
ithe Moors’ key to Spain,” and the 
lscene of recent European conferences 


about Morocco, Thence we _ travel 
| leisurely through Ronda, Seville, Cor- 
dova, and Grenada, visiting their won- 
derful churches, cathedrals and pal- 
j}aces. Selecting Spanish guides, and 
| accompanied by friends thoroughly 


acquainted with the country and its 
history, our author, herself familiar 
with its language, enters into the con- 
sciousness of its people, and sees 
Spain with Spanish eyes. The reader 
becomes thoroughly imbued with the 
atmosphere of Spain, and goes reluct- 
antly from Madrid for what Don Jaime, 
their guide, philosopher and friend. 
called “‘our little crusade to Morocco.” 
At once, as by magic, on crossing the 
narrow _ strait, the whole scene 
changes. If Spain is foreign to all our 
ways and experience, still more so is 
Northwestern Africa. One can scarce- 
ly conceive of human life so strongly 
contrasted with our own! The condi- 
tion of women in the harem is the 
cause of the social stagnation that pre- 
vails. Maud Howe says: “I saw three 
prisons in Tangiers, the prison of the 
Moors, the prison of the Jews, and 
the prison of the wives of a prominent 
citizen. In the first two, hideous and 
squalid beyond belief, criminals are 
kept; in the third are the mothers of 
the prominent citizens of tomorrow, 
in whose hands lies the future of Mor- 


occo. This prison, called «a harem, 
was the most dreadful of all, though 
it was clean and handsome, had a 
large patio. marble columns, and 
whatever else passes in Morocco as 
luxury.” 

An English lady, who arranged the 


visit, said: 

“The women’s lives are so dull that 
any visitor is welcome. One rule I 
have had to make. I must choose the 
subject we talk about—otherwise they 


would talk of unspeakable’ things. 
They are so coarse and dull. Poor 
things! Last week a man from the 


interior came to Tangiers on business. 
It turned out that it was important 
for him to stay here longer than he 
had planned; but at some sacrifice, he 
persisted in returning to his home on 
the day originally tixed. It leaked 
out through his servants that before 
leaving home he had walled up the 
door of his house. There was a well 
inside, and the house was provisioned 
as if for a siege, but the women would 
grow restless if he delayed his return 
too long.” 

Here is a sample of the almost in- 
credible fanaticism of the Moors and 
the hatred of foreigners that exists: 

“The streets were so deserted that I 


ventured to walk on alone. From an 
open doorway came the drone of 
childish voices reciting a lesson: an 
Arab school was in session. Twenty 
very little boys sat upon the floor, 
rocking slowly back and forth, recit- 
ing verses from the Koran in a sori 


of singing chant. The schoolroom was 
a dark, dank hole, its only light com- 
ing from the door. Dazzled by the 
blinding light of the street, I did not 
at first see the schoolmaster, a young 
man of eighteen. He sat near the 
door writing out sentences from the 
IKXoran with a reed pen in a large book, 
like a ledger. Ile had just reached 
the bottom of the page, had dipped 
his reed in a fascinating bronze ink- 
stand, worn in his sash, and I was si- 


lently admiring his beautiful Arabic 
handwriting, when he looked up and 
saw me. A tiny boy, who could not 


have been more than three, just then 
smiled at me. He was such a funny 
child, so like one of the children at 
home, that I kissed my hand to him. 
“(Christian dog!’ The master’s rattan 
whizzed through the air, and came 
down whack, whack, on each side of 
the boy’s head. Then all the little 
children scowled and bit their thumbs 
at me. The muster tore the neatly 
written page from the book, crumpled 
it up, threw it at me. and retreated 
across the room, the book under his 
arm, and cursed me as I believe I 
never was cursed before.” 

At that moment Ali came running 
up, and after a few angry words with 
the schoolmaster, “hurried me away. 
“They no like you,” he said. “I am 
your friend: I take care of you.” 

“The page had been torn from the 
book because the shadow of a Chris- 
tian had fallen upon it. After that, 
Ali becnme as my shadow. When I 
wanted to stop and admire the tower 
of the grent Mosque,—it has a poor, 
far-away likeness to the Giralda—he 
would not let me stay, telling me that 
it was not safe for (Christians to lin- 
ger near the Mosque or the tombs of 
saints.” 

It is 
Maud 
pictures 


with 
the 


when we return 
Ilowe to Madrid and visit 
at the Prado, and see the 
fiesta. of the Carnival and make a trip 
to Toledo, and return to the Wing’s 
wedding, which came so» near being a 
tragedy from the explosion of a bomb 
aimed at the bridal carriage. The 
author bade farewell to Spain with 
jreluctance. Don Jaime, her cicerone, 
jand l’atsy were both more cast down 
j}at parting than either liked the other 
ito realize. 
| “Come and see us in America, Don,” 
said Patsy. “We will give you the 
|time of your life.” 
| “Though I would like to take anoth- 
jer climate,” said Don, “I have not the 
|} dinero fresco, fresh money, as you 
isay. I have not the habitude to spend 
| very mooch to voyage: I could not 
| justifieate the emprize at present.” 

Let every one who, like the Don, 
“cannot.spend very mooch to voyage,” 
buy this charming book, and see Spain 


a relief 





through the bright eyes of Maud 
| Howe. Hn. Bw. BB. 
|(For further Literary Notices see 
Page 202.) 

} 

| 


Among those who recently received 
medals in New York from the United 
States volunteer life-saving crew for 
heroic conduct was little Dolly Steven- 
twelve old, who last 
saved another girl from 


' son, only vears 
' summer 


| drowning. 
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best assortment of books for young folks, and all the newest books for all. 








Boston’s Best Book Store has assumed its holiday dress, over- J, 
flowing with the standard books one loves, in the various editions; the 
































The Newest FICTION The Newest JUVENILES 
The Man from Brodney’s—Mc- Mary Ware, or The Little 
Cutcheon ...... tans dceen cee Colonel's Chum—Johnston...1.12 §| 
Anne of Green Gables—Mont- The Forward Pass—Barbour...1.12 
gs Meee EeEereer rere ere. 1.12] Dorothy and the Wizard of 
The Diva's Ruby—Crawford. . .1.12 OZ—Baum ....- eee eeree ees 95 9 | 
on ; 5 aa The Good Wolf—Burnett...... 1.00 
The Little Brown Jug of Kil- Kine Time > The Mention 
dare—Nicholson ...........- a: SS oe, Se eee 
Land of the Hours—Fitzhugh, ..95 
The Elusive Pimpernel—Orezy.1.12] Kim Tree Fairy Book—John- | 
Lewis Rand—Johnston.........1.12 De wives nee eed sp eaeele ee 
The Silver Butterfly-——Wood- Roosevelt Bears Abroad 
CT ae oe cise ee ee WE ae Oo 1.12 Eaton... 1. eee eees he hadi 1.12 
The Fly on the Wheel—Thurs- Betty Wales, B. A—W arde.... 95 
a te ee 1.12 Minute Boys of Long Island | 
ts ta cares aL ae on 95 §) 
The Gorgeous Isle—Atherton.. .90] Four Boys on the Mississippi 
Two Gentlemen of Virginia— eI 5 sa ae cine Sea éaee 1.92 | 
NE aT a0 oc-50d gadawan te 1.12 | O-Heart-San—Haskell .......... 754) 
Mr. Crewe’s Career—Churchill. 1.12 — Dainty’s Gay Times 
a Nia a WR tire caceke erin sade wi 75 Gl 
Together- Herrick ........... 1.12 Chatterbox for 1908, Boards.... .99 
Corrie Who?—Foster.......... 1.12] (Chatterbox for 1908. Cloth..... 1.25 £| 
Testing of Diana Mallory Rover Boys on the Farm—Win- 
WOO «5 54 6 ore heen ee ei ay ones 1.12 DE tasaatiakeseiacemss 49 F| 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, ESSAYS, ETC. | 
A Book of Sweethearts. Illustrated The Chimes, by Charles Dickens. J} 
by Christy, Fisher, Underwood, Illustrated in color by George Wil- | 
Grefe, Ralph and Coats, exquisitely | Ace eer eee eae $1.50 | 
bound. Boxed, at............ $1.87 | Home Again With Me, by James 
By the Christmas Fire, by Samuel } Whitcomb Riley, illustrated by 
RR el ine ae Fg a ee ae $1.50 
Sun and Shadow in Spain, with 4 | On the Open Road, by Ralph Waldo 
plates in color and numerous other | Trive, at.................0000. 50c¢ 
illustrations, by Maud Howe. 8vo. Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land 
cloth. a rere $3.00 Illustrated by Henry Van Dyke 
St. Botolph’s Town in Colonial | at ............ccc cece ceeees $1.50 
Days, a Story of Old Boston's Inns, An English Honeymoon, by Anne 
by Mary C. Crawford, at..... $1.87 © Hollingsworth Wharton, at...$1.50 
Books that have sold widely for 1.12, now 50c—Lavender and Old 
Lace, Reed; The Fighting Chance, Chambers: Emmy Lace, Martin: 
Rosalind at Red Gate, Nicholson; Pam Decides, Von Hutten; The Fair 
God, Wallace; House of Mirth, Wharton; Golden Horseshoe, Aitken: 
Colonel of Red Huzzars, Scott; The Battle of the Strong. Parker: The 
Spoilers, Beach; Vergilius, Bacheller; Many Inventions, Kipling; Brass 
Bowl, Vance; Whispering Smith, Spearman; Lin McLean, Wister: Girl 
at Tim’s Place, Munn; Richard the Brazen, Prady: Lady of the Blue 
Motor, Paternoster; Little Citizens, Kelly; Daughter of the 
South, Eggleston; and 250 other titlos Regular $1.12 Books 50 
DE ceed Ree Whe bay eee eee e WRW es oak Sl vols wardaB oaladasice eke Cc 
The Century Magazine (bound vol- , Fairy Tales, told by the Seven 
umes) for the year ending October, | Travellers at the Red Lion Inn 
1907. This is one of the features A book of charming tales. Com- 
of our book store every year, and piled by David Belasco and Charles 
needs no introduction; 2 vols., olive A. Byrne, with many illustrations §| 
green cloth, a limited number of | and decorated fly leaves and cover 
these sets. Publisher’s price, $5.59. by George Beekman. Regular Price, 





























Our Special Price........066 $1.75 | 75c. Our Special Price........ 39c 
The Universal Manual of Ready 
Reference is an encyclopedia in one 
volume, and _ includes History Our Book Catalogue of 96 pages, 
Geography, Antiquities, Biography, the most complete of any issued 
Politics and Law, Art, Education, in New England, is now ready. 
ete. Compiled by Henry W. Ruoff, A mine of information about 
Ph. D. S8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. books on all important subjects. 
With index and 750 pages. Pub- If you have not received one 
lished and sold for $2.90. Our Spe- send us your name. 
CURT FE a isc te iiiceewe¥ hace ree 65c 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE. secured in advance. A week before| 
. - the date, Mary G. Hay, who had the 
New York. meeting in charge, began to look ap- 
— palled. The thing was sweeping on in| 
“We have not done these things for|a way totally unprecedented. Every 
fun. It is no fun to spend three} box could have been sold twice over, | 
months in an English prison. It is | #24 more than 1000 applications were| 
: F 7 received for tickets after all were} 
no fun to be kicked down stairs, as I gone. During the last few days the| 


have seen women kicked down stairs.” 

Mrs. Ethel Snowden. 

“7 fair the 
leadership of the women of the world 
Fifty ago 
the call came to you American women 
to lead the the To- 
day women of old and backward coun- 


letters poured in at headquarters, the 
telephone bell rang every moment, 
and people begged insistently, almost 
angrily, for tickets. 

| When the hour came, the great 
| are was packed to the last 
Every box in the two great tiers! 
stretching around the hall was filled. 
Reporters were complaining furiously 
of lack of space, although the usual 





is a question—is not 


the-| 


passing from you? years een 


women of world. 


tries are pressing on to victory, while 


Baptist Church, New York. : p 
— shee dience; it would never have disturbed 


, P : accommodations of the place were at 

you, the «quickest-witted women in : ‘ ott : A 
. ‘ their disposal; and up, up to the high- 
the world, gaze sleepily and wonder | est point under the roof, the galleries 
what these things may mean.’’—Reyv.;} were black with people. It was an 
Charles Aked, pastor Fifth Avenue | audience, too, that might have made 
}a stout heart flinch; a very polite au-}| 


To those who do not 
Our stock of Bibles, care to get in the crowd We make = special 
Prayer Books, Rosary 4 concessions to Church- 

} » ; we recommend Our Mail es and Schools pur- 
Beads, etc., is the most Order Department, which chasing books for 
complete in Boston, is quick, accurate and re- gifts, ete. 

liable. 
| 


'ton College; 


which women cannot vote. There is 


no such body except Parliament on 
which they may not sit, if legally 
elected. They may and do sit on 


county councils, boards of guardians 
of the poor, and Royal Commissions. 
They may and do sit as mayors. 
“Why do we seek more? For one 
reason, because all these bodies are 
only administrative. They make no 
laws; they only administer those 
made by Parliament. For another, be 
cause there is not one of these rights | 
which may not be taken away by the 
arbitrary action of Parliament. Some 
years ago London was governed by| 
vestries, on which women sat and 
were doing very good work. Later, 
the government of London was placed 
in the hands of borough councils, to| 
which women were not eligible. In| 
1892, school boards, to which women | 
were eligible, were abolished, and 
their work was given to borough and | 
county councils, to which women were | 








| 
| 


Miss Emily Davies, the founder of Gir- 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, | 
the novelist, and hundreds of others | 
as well known. It was a modest depu-| 
tation. It told the minister that the] 


| women knew the Liberal party had | 


en, 


| attain our end. 


many important things to consider; | 
much new and enormously necessary | 
legislation to consider. They would | 
wait for everything else, said the 
|} women. They would let their claims} 
go till the last. They only asked a 
statement from him that sometime} 
before the party went out, it would; 
grant or seek to grant some measure | 


| of suffrage to women. 


“Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, a 


| staunch supporter of our cause, a be-| 


liever in woman suffrage if ever there 


was one, replied, ‘IT can hold out no} 
hope that anything will be done for 
| women during this Parliament.’ 

| “We knew what he meant. Th 


meant that if this government, which | 
had been elected by the work of wom- 
should introduce a woman _ suf- 
frage Dill, a portion of the cabinet} 
would resign, and that might plunge} 
the country into «another election, | 
which might not return the same 
party to power. In fact, we get most! 
of our reforms in England by chang-| 
ing the party in power. (Laughter ) 
It Is War. 
“When this disappointed, downcast| 


| committee of women turned away, An- 


on a seat, pale and vibrant, and called 

‘Women, 
‘Yes, it 
since, 


nie Kenney, the little mill girl, jumped | 
} 

is this war?’ They re- | 
is war.’ It has been war} 
It will be war until we} 
(Applause.) 
and seven million | 


out, 
plied 
ever 


“Between = six 


adult British subjects are pledged to! 
suffrage. The three organized bodies | 
are the Men’s League, organized by} 
Israel Zangwill (applause), the old} 
British Suffrage Association, organ-| 
ized in 1867 by John Stuart Mill (ap-| 


plause), and this new and rowdy or-} 
ganization, slangily named by a per-| 
version of good English, ‘Suffragettes.’ 
(Applause.) The name was given us} 


“Theodore Roosevelt says we ought a meeting; but hundreds were there! as a term of reproach. We have re- | 
not to encourage women to go intO| who were never at a suffrage meet-| tained it as a badge of honor. We| 
the world as wage earners. The| ing before, among them many rich and| have two simple policies. One is ‘Op-| 
world has already driven them there. | fashionable folk whose sympathies | pose the government.’ It is not the 
The question is, shall they be pro- and interests have not hitherto lain | Liberal government particularly, Ti 

. i : : »» | along such lines. Suffragists would! is any government that will not give 
tected there, or left unprotected?”— not have been surprised had it proved| us the vote. Another is, ‘Advertise | 
tabbi Stephen S. Wise. a cool and critical meeting. Instead,! the movement.’ Keep the cause alive. | 

These were some of the utterances; the applause broke forth as readily as| Keep something doing. It is not op-! 
that won reund on round of applause] it ever did at any suffrage convention. | position we have to fear. It is apathy. | 
at the great meeting held by the In- Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, presi-| I cannot tell you how profoundiv | 
terurban Suffrage Council at Carnegie| dent of the Interurban and also of the} thankful we were when Mrs. Humphry 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 4. Yet,| International Suffrage Association,| Ward came out against suffrage. It 
unexpectedly, the greatest applause} presided with her usual grace and/| roused people to action who would 
of the evening followed Dr. Aked’s| dignity. She gave a slight review of} not have been roused in any other 
statement, “Women need the vote to| those little difficulties which gave| way. Not that Mrs. Ward is an ‘Anti,’ 
secure equal pay for equal work.”| birth to the phrase “Taxation without| in the American sense. She 1s a bet 
There must have been been a good| representation is tyranny,” and then|ter suffragist than nine out of tem 
many New York women teachers in| said, “Our speakers tonight are an|Antis that I have met in America. | 
that crowd, and yet they alone could} English woman, an American man,| She believes in municipal suffrage. | 
not have given the salvo that followed| and one whom we will call an Eng-| She would not resign a single politi- 
that assertion. lish American or an American Eng- | cal right that English women possess. 

The Carnegie Hall meeting was the| lishman, whichever he chooses.” Indeed, she would add to them. She 
biggest and most astonishing thing of P | would have Parliament turn over do- 
its kind ever held in New York. The Mrs. Snowden's Address. |} mestic legislation to local governing 
boxes were sold, the first tier for $10 Mrs. Snowden said in part: | bodies, in which women participate, 
apiece, the second for $5. All other “There is today in England no gov-| retaining for its own action only ques- 
seats were free, but tickets had to be] ernmental body except Parliament for | tions of national and foreign policies. 
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our tactics, we 





“In the pursuance of 








have asked questions at political] ) 
meetings. Women, like men, have al- | 

ways done that at English political Shetland GO d 
meetings. Women, like men, were an 0 S 
swered civilly, until within the last 

i} two or three vears, when they hav 

|} been seeking the vote Since then| 

they have seen their written questions 


contemptuously torn up and thrown 
on the floor, or answered with some 
filthy taproom joke which would bring 
a blush to the cheek of any 
person. I have heard a distinguished 
gentleman speaking on the question of 
unemployment, when a half-drunken 
man in the rear called, ‘Rats! Cut it 
out! Give something on old-age 
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pensions.’ The distinguished speaker 
replied very politely that if the gentle- 
man would allow him to finish his 
subject, he would then comply with 
his request and speak on old-age pen- 
sions. This half-drunken ‘gentleman,’| 
you see, was a voter. We were not) 
voters. Therefore, if we persisted,| 
we were dragged out and kicked dowa | 
stairs, and every paper told what! 
shameless creatures we were, but not 


one told the treatment we had re- 
ceived. I have seen women, home} 
women, domestic women, unused to 


any publicity—I have seen them pale 
and terrified, almost weeping, yet go-| 
ing deliberately on, determined that 
‘womanly dignity’ should not stand in 
the way of a great cause. You wom- 
en don't need to do that sort of thing 
here. Your men are civilized. I have, 
seen Englishmen throw a brick which 
cut the head of a woman of 70, whose 
sole crime was that she was pleading 
for the vote. I have heard them say 
things which no paper could print, 
which for shame I cannot repeat. 

“Mr. Asquith said that the women 
must show that they wanted the bal- 
lot. We have turned in more petitions 


than have ever been presented to 
Parliament on any other cause. Wes 
have had meetings, huge and enthu- 
siastic; processions miles in length; | 
demonstrations in Hyde Park attend-| 
ed by 300,000 people. And still they | 
say that a few unwomanly agitators 


are doing it all. jut. I assure yon, 
no man can be elected to Parliament 
today who is not pledged to votes for 
women. Four-fifths of the House of 
Commons today are pledged in writ- 
ing to vote for a suffrage bill. 

“The history of the world’s pro-| 
gress, so far as 1 can read it, has not 
been a history of majorities. It has| 
been a history of intelligent minori-} 
ties. If it be true that large numbers | 
of women do not want the ballot, that} 
is the very reason why it should be 
conferred upon them, that they may 
receive the education and enlighten- 
ment which can come only by its use. 
Telegrams, cablegrams, have come to 
us in England from the women of 
every country in the world—from! 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Ja-| 
pan, even from India, all saying, ‘Eng- 
lish women, you must fight on. It is 
our fight you are fighting. You mus 
win it for us.’ Then, if it indeed be} 
true that the happy women of America 


do not want the ballot, think of the 
women of the whole race. Join hands 
with us across the sea to win this 
fight for the women of the world.” 


Long-Continued Applause. 
Applause continued for five 
utes after Mrs. Snowden sat 
and she was obliged to rise and 
her thanks again and again. An 
enormous bouquet of long-stemme! 
Beauty roses came down the aisle to 
Mrs. Catt, who handed them to her, 
and the waves of applause rolled up 
again It was not the machine-made 
claque of a political convention, but 
“a warm, spontaneous, admiring tribute 
to the beautiful, brilliant young Eng- 
lishwoman who thus spoke her fare- 
well to America. 
Dr. Aked’s Address. 
elementary humor 
even to an Englishman,” We- 
Aked, “has hitherto led me 


min 
down, 
bow 


“That sense of 
granted 


gan Dr 








to refrain from telling the American 
people how to run their affairs. But 
the desire to stand by my country 
woman on this occasion now leads n 

to break my rule for the first time. I 
is now eighteen months since I took 
out my first papers of naturalization 


in a country which I have deliberately 


chosen to be mv own You see, you 
let people be citizens before they are 
Americans, while other people you 
won't let be citizens though they wer: 


born Americans 
“We Englishmen 
to regard American 
picked women of the world. I have 
been charmed with the American 
woman's culture, her character, her 
personality. It strange to find 
such a woman disfranchised;: left far 
behind by less favored women of les 
progressive countries; and curiously} 
indifferent to the fact. The 
is passing away from you, women of! 
America, and other women are to do 


have been taught 
women as the 


seems 


sceptre 


the world’s work to which you were 
originally called Countries whicn 
you have laughed at as old fogy are 
making their women  citizens—and 
you do not eem to care You have 


womankind; 
favored, the 
you cannot rule by vir- 
past, no more than an aris- 
tocracy of lend or birth. It is a fair 
question if it is not already 
tuke again the leadership vou had. 


been the aristocracy of 


the freest, the most best 
educated sult 


tue of the 


too late to 


“I sympathize most deeply with 
those women who feel the indignity 
that is done them in the denial of citi- 
zenship [ honor them because thes 
honor themselves In the old days, 
when kings ruled by right divine—the 
right divine to govern wrong—a bish 
op and I was brought up to beliey 
bishops’ infallible aid that h 
couldn't for his life see what the peo 
ple had to do with the laws except 
obey them, or with the taxes except 


pay them. That good bishop and his} 


kind have since ascertained that the] 
people have a little something else to 
do with both laws and taxes. And 
women are now discovering that per- 
haps they have something to do with 
the laws besides obey them. and with 
the taxes besides pay them It cost 


the women of the intelligent State of 


Massachusetts 55 vears of agitation 
to secure the law making mothers 
equal guardians with the fathers of 
their own children The women of 
Colorado placed that law on their 


;| for suffrage. 


statute books one year after their en- 
franchisement. Only thirteen of the 
States under that flag which I now 
call my own have made mothers equal 
guardians with the fathers of their 
own children. 

“You richer women, who sing the 
home and children lullaby, do you 
know that 5,000,000 women in the 
United States are working for wages; 
600,000 of them in New York? And 
not one has a voice in making the 
laws which vitally affect her condi- 
tions of life and employment. 

“And yet I base my approval of 
woman suffrage less on what women | 
would get from it than on what they 
would give. The government of many| 
American cities is a byword on the} 
face of the earth. Our politics need | 
new breath of interest; some] 
new breath of conscientiousness and 
patriotism. Why do I expect women| 
to be less corrupt and less corrupti-| 
ble than men? Because they are less; 
ignorant, less drunken and less crim- 
inal. There is not a high school in! 
America which is not graduating more 
girls than boys. The drunkenness of 
American women is notoriously in- 
significant compared to that of Ameri- 
can men. Only five and a half per 
cent. of all the criminals of America 
are women, and in the oldest suf- 
frage State, Wyoming, women form no 
appreciable percentage of the criminal 
body. 

“We are told in tones of pontifical 
authority that woman's sphere is the 
home. I acknowledge it. Then, fei- 
low citizens, what must it mean for a 





some 











mother who is herself a_ citizen, 
trained and intelligent in the duties 
of citizenship, to train those young} 
minds which are wax to receive and| 
marble to retain? 

“We are told that in this country 


the ultimate issue rests in the hands} 
of the women alone. It may be so. | 
I do not know. But if we men can- 
not have the toil and the glory, at 
least we can proclaim ourselves your 
loval and devoted comrades.” 

Rabbi Wise’s Speech. 

Dr. Wise, who is rabbi of one of the 
leading Jewish congregations in New} 
York, is particularly interested in eco 
nomic questions. “We have had 
significance to women 


one 


decision of 


from the court of appeals of New 
York during the last year,” said he 
“It declared that woman as a citizen 


has a right to détermine how long she 
shall labor each day, and that she 
shall not be compelled to limit her 
working day to eight hours. This is a 
right of citizenship which is freely and 
granted her. 
“We shall not have to battle for 
woman's rights when human rights 
are gained. It is part of the greater} 
battle. Woman suffrage is always 
said to be theoretically right by those} 
who are always ready to be practicall: 
wrong on the subject. I never wondei 
at objections to woman suffrage from 
those who believe that democracy is 
a failure. The remedy for the ills of} 
democracy is not less democracy, but 
more. Those opposed to equal rights | 
do not at heart believe in democracy, 
but in manocracy; in the power of the 


eagerly 


most privileged class on earth, the 
male caste. [ heard a rich woman sa 
not long ago that she believed in a 


limited suffrage for 
It reminded me of the 
he believed in universal suffrage fo 
every sex but the female. Wendell 
Phillips once said that under the old 


women taxpayers 
man who said 


order one man said, ‘I have power; i 
will protect you;’ that under the| 
new order every man would say, ‘I 
have the power; I will protect my- 
self.” So it must be with women also. | 


“As to taxpaving suffrage, there is 
not a man or a woman in the United 
States today who does not pay taxes. 
The man who owns the house I live 
in does not pay the taxes on it. He 
collects those taxes from me and 
turns them over to the county. He is 
my errand boy to the county treasurer 
in this instance. 

“It is that women are not fit 
Exactly so says the Czar 
subjeets of his who are clam- 
oring for the ballot Of course they 
are not fit for the ballot. They never 
will be till they get it. Then they will 
uddenly become so fit that they will 
be praised for their intelligence by 
admiring political candidates. 

“It is assumed that if women do 
invthing today that they didn’t do 
vesterday, they are unwomanly. \ 
group of women were appealed to to! 
help eliminate the child labor which 
was a disgrace to their State. They 
replied, ‘It is our pleasure to please 
the men Were they the womanly 
women? Or was it the women of Col- 
orado, who placed on their statute 
books laws making child labor impos- 
sible in their State? 

“Judge Lindsey wrote me _ before 
election, ‘The women are working lik 
Trojans, and believe we will win. But 
I think there is not one chance in a 
thousand.’ Instead of one chance in a 
thousand, he 20,000 majority. 
That campaign made by the women} 
of Denver is a glory to the whole sex 

“Women should be enfranchised in| 
order that woman herself may be up- 
lifted, that man may be dignified, and| 
that the State may be served and en-| 
riched 


said 


of those 


won by 


A Sheaf of Telegrams. 

Mrs. Catt, in closing, read a 
of telegrams One was from Flora} 
Mack Denison of Toronto Eleven} 
were from Los Angeles, transmitted | 
through the courtesy of the Los An-| 
geles Examiner over its leased wires, | 
and delivered by H. E. Morton, New 
York correspondent of that paper.} 
These telegrams represented a great | 


sheaf | 


| Suffrage League, “We rejoice in your 


>} to the British women, for Mrs. Snow- 


|} known in the philanthropic, education- 


}it. Half a 


body of club women of Southern Cali- 


fornia. They were from Florence 
Collins Porter, president of the Los 
Angeles district. of the Federated 


Women’s Clubs, representing 14,000 
club women; Mrs. George Drake Rud- 
dy, president of the Los Angeles Suf- 
frage Association; Elsie Wallace 
Moore, treasurer of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Professional and College Wom- 
en's Suffrage League; Josefa H. Tol- 
hurst, president of the Friday Morning 


Club, who wired, “Friday Morning 
Club, 1100 strong, wants votes for 
women;" Mrs. Lulu P. Little, presi- 


dent of the Los Angeles County Equal 


activity. Our cause is one;” Mrs. R. 
J. Waters, president-elect of the Dis- 
trict Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
“East and Wests our cause is one;” 
Mrs. R. E. Blythe, president of the 
Women's Alliance of the Los Angeles 


Fellowship; Pearl Adams Spalding, 
president of the California Business 
Women’s Association; Mrs. George 


Rice, president of the Galpin Shake- 
speare Club; Mrs. F. E. Prior, presi- 
dent of the Wednesday Morning Club; 
and last, a telegram from Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Severance, whose name was 
greeted with applause. 

“What a waste insuch alife as that, 
my friends,” said Mrs. Catt, in reading 
Mrs. Severance’s telegram—‘“a life of 
87 years, spent in the effort to gain 
the only thing which gives women 
power to aid and uplift the community 
in which they dwell! And is not the 
most beautiful and inspiring thing in 
this meeting the fact that our young 
sister here from overseas, to whom 
Americans have been listening and 
losing their hearts for months, is go- 
ing home not to a lifelong struggle for 
the ballot, but to certain victory with- 
in a few years, and after that a life 
which can be given to real and helpful 
work for her country? 

Why Roosevelt Is Lukewarm. 

“President Roosevelt has stated to- 
day that he believes in woman suf- 
frage, but is lukewarm. Do you know 
why he is lukewarm? It is not secret 
\ man in office, whatever his private 
convictions, lukewarm when 
his constituents are lukewarm. Mr. 
Taft has expressed himself for suf- 
frage, and the news has gone oui 
around the world. I received today a 
letter from Germany, congratulating 
me on the election of a man brave 
enough to indorse woman suffrage. If 
Mr. Taft does not become luke- 
warm, it will be because you, his con- 
stituents, show him that you are not 
lukewarm.” 

The last act of the program was a 
vote of sympathy and encouragement 


becomes 


also 


den to take back to them when she 
sailed, Dee. 9. 
Scores of men and women weil 


al, club and social life of the city ac- 
cepted invitations to sit upon the plat- 








form Among them were Prof. John 
Dewey of Columbia University, and! 
Mrs. Dewey: Charles H. Levermore, 
president of Adelphi College; Henry 
Tiffts, former president of the New 
York Board of Education; Mr. and 
Mrs. William C. Ivins, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Cummings Story, Miss Ethel 
\. M. Taylor, granddaughter of John 
Stuart Mill; Mrs. Charlotte Perkins] 
Gilman, Miss Jessie Ashley, Rev. An-| 
na Shaw, Dr. Leipzieger, head of the 


lecture bureau of the New York Board! 
of Edueation; Dr. Grace A. Hubbard! 
and Mr. Algernon de V. Tassin, pro 


fessors at Barnard College; Rev. Anna 
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The Best Home Newspaper 





Springficld 


DAILY (Morning), $8 


telligence for a newspaper that is 


hold. 


ago. 


trations and interesting news and 


WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a 
a copy. 


who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable 





(MASSACHUSETTS) 


The Leading New England Journal 
With a World-Wide Reputation 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
SUNDAY, $2 


The Daily Republican continues to meet the need of people of in- 


gressive; always enterprising in its news service, dealing in its edi- 
torial columns with every human interest; giving in each issue a wide 
variety of special features, contributed articles and selected miscel- 
lany,—in short, making a journal of interest to the whole house- 


The Sunday Republican maintains the high standard which has 
characterized this edition from the date of its first issue 30 years 
As an example of artistic newspaper making The Republican 
has few equals, and The Sunday Republican is especially rich in illus- 


Daily and Sunday, The Republican gives “all the news and the 
truth about it,” and in its Weekly, 
found in 16 pages more good reading matter than is given by any 
other newspaper, and at the !ow price of $1 a year. 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. 
The Weekly Republican will be sent free for one month to any one 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Republican 


WEEKLY, $1 


sane, able, independent and pro- 


special features. 


published Thursdays, is to be 
quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents 


in advance. Address 











alive with it. And meanwhile rich and 
fashionable women, whose names hith- 
erto have been visible on the printed 
page only when it recorded the events 


of the social world, are coming into|two years hence. 


the organization and buying boxes at 
suffrage meetings. 

The old plea, “Women can have it 
if they want it,’ has always seemed 
more or less a parrot cry, repeated in 
disdain and improbable of fulfilment. 
Put today in New York, to those 
watching closely, that old ery seems 


true. The suffrage cause, instead of 
being dragged like a cat by the tail, 
its claws digging into the carpet at 
every step, is going of its own mo- 
mentum. It has started like a snow- 
ball rolling down a gentle declivity, 


gathering size and force as it 
The Carnegie Hall meeting represent- 
ed only one suffrage organization of 
New York, the Interurban Council. 
Numerous others are actively en- 
gaged, and a dozen plans for further- 


L£oes. 


2 4 ; ing the cause are being eagerly 

Garlin Spencer Mrs. Minerva (C.|} g . : "7 Y 
: | pushed at the present moment. The 
Welch and her daughter, Mrs. Daw-| ..4;.), Dnbtit ' ; 

a 5 ees MI Robert Abt National Petition Committee has 
sO ot e e rs. yer re, | P 

ee , 2m opened headquarters in the Martha 
Rev. Charles 


Miss Jessie Fowler, Mrs. Lil- 


“es 

Javless, Rev. Norman 

Hutton, | 
| 


lie Devereux Blake, Miss Katherine 
Blake, Mrs. Henry Villard, Robert H. 
Elder, assistant district attorney, 
Brooklyn: Robert Watchorn, Commis 
sioner of Immigration, and Mrs, 
Watchorn; Col. Alexander 8S. Bacon: 
Mrs. Clarence Burns, so well known 


in the work of the Little Mothers’ Aid 
Association; Mrs. Ralph Trautman, 
president of the Health Protective As- 
sociation; Mrs. A. L. Barber, the pres- 
idents of the various Suffrage Leagues 
and of many of the women’s clubs of 
New York, and many Among 
the boxholders and their guests were 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Dean Howells, Mrs. Perry} 
Belmont, Mrs. Henry Miller, Mrs.} 
Philip Lydig, Mrs. Egerton Winthrop 
Jr., Miss Dorothy Whitney, Col. George 
Harvey, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, I. N. 
Stevens of Colorado, and hundreds of 
others. 

To those 





others. 


watching the suffrage 
movement in New York at the pres- 
ent moment, it is evident that 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men.” 
No one can tell why or how a move- 
ment suddenly assumes a new mo- 
mentum, totally new proportions. No 
one knows why a thing of which no 
one spoke is suddenly on every 
tongue. Suffrage is in the air today in 
New York. There is scarcely an issue 
of a daily paper without mention of 
dozen different groups of 
people, men and women, are working 
for suffrage, each pursuing its own 
methods. The thing has suddenly be- 
come too big to remain within bounds. 
On every one encounters  in- 
cuiries, interest, one way or another, 
for or against. The crust of indiffer- 
ence is broken in every direction. So- 
cialist women are working for it in 
their party, where propaganda neve1 
stops, for the Socialists campaign all 
the year round. The women’s trades’ 
unions indorse it in their convention. 
The great Interborough Teachers’ As- 
sociation, with its 12,000 members, is 


side 





Washington Hotel, and is organizing 
the movement for that petition, which 
will eventually require a box car to 
carry it to Washington. The work of 
the Interurban alone is too big today 
to be carried on in the old way. Lar- 
ger headquarters are needed: more 
people to work, more money to Work 
with. 

As it is in New York, it is or soon 
will be in every State in the Union, 
for when a thing like this gets in the 
air, it spreads as infectiously as any 
germ. Let the suffragists all over the 
country grasp the new and _ bigger 
situation, the larger demands, the new 
hopes and possibilities of success that 
come with it. 

Minnie J. Reynolds, 
Chairman Interurban 
Council of New York. 


California. 


Suffrage 


Press 





California has five cuts from which 
to print the suffrage map, and the 
State Press Committee, Mrs. Mabel 
Craft Deering, chairman, is lending 
them in turn to newspapers all over 
the State. All these maps will now 
have to be changed, in order to mark 
the granting of tax suffrage to the 
tax-paying women of Michigan. 

California has printed an edition of 
several thousand of the yellow posters 


that were used on election day in 
many States, and will promote their 
systematic use. 





alo Alto is to have a new charter. | 
Arnott | 
Karns went before the | 


Mrs. A. L. Park, 
and Mrs. E. 8S. 
board of freeholders who were to draw 
it up, and asked that it should in- 
clude suffrage for women in munici- 
pal elections. The Palo Alto Times 
says: 

“The request was discussed at 
length, but as it was found that such 
a provision would necessitate changes 
in other provisions, and that the valid- 


Mrs. Jennie 


| ity of the provision is doubtful from 
a constitutional standpoint it was 
| thought best to let the matter go for 
| consideration as a charter amendment 
These and other 
jlegal intricacies made action impoli- 
tic, although the members of the 
board seemed favorable to the idea.” 








Vermont. 


The bill to 
frage to tax-paying women had a bril- 


extend municipal sut- 


hearing and an elo- 
The 


anti-suffragists had 


liant legislative 


quent debate. Massachusetts 
flooded the Legis- 
lature with their literature, to the in- 
dignation of the Vermont women. 
The bill was introduced by Senator 
Flinn. At the hearing, the Vermont 


W.S. A. was represented by Mrs. An- 
nette W. Parmelee of Enosburgh 
Falls. She took up the current objec- 


tions in a witty and humorous way. A 
lady who was present writes: 
“Mrs. Parmelee spoke for nearly an 


hour. She was often obliged to pause 
for the laughter to cease, and was 
heartily applauded at the close. So 
many members of the Legislature 
came to congratulate her that she 
could not leave the State House till 


nearly 10 P. M. The chairman of the 
committee, one of the brightest law- 
yers in the State, said, ‘Mrs. Parmelee, 
you gave the ablest and most convinc- 
ing address I ever heard in this build- 
ing.’” 

The measure was lost in the Senate, 
16 to 11. In the Vermont Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1870 woman suf- 





frage received only one vote. 


Oklahoma. 





Following the reception in Oklahoma 

City in honor of Mrs. Ida Porter Boy- 
er, an account of which has already 
| been given in your columns, a State 
business meeting was held the next 
morning. Two definite plans of work 
| were adopted: one, petitions, Mrs. M. 
| A. Morrison, Cleveland, chairman, and 
the yard of pennies scheme, Mrs. Anna 
| Laskey of Oklahoma City, chairman. 
, Mrs. Laskey reported the National 
| Convention, and told of the especial in- 
terest shown by the delegates from 
Massachusetts in Oklahoma, for which 
we are yery grateful. 

We have very little of means or lei- 
sure to give, having come to this new 
}State to make homes, and we have 
had few opportunities to fit ourselves 
for public work; but it is our intention 
| to keep the cause moving. 

Mrs. Boyer has won our love and 
confidence. Perhaps no other person, 
man or woman, is so_ thoroughly 
acquainted with the political condi- 
tions of this State as she is. With all 
; honor to all noble women that the Na- 
| tional has lent us, we think that at 
| this crisis no one else could go on with 
| the work as intelligently as she who 
| has for the last six months toiled with 
|such persistence and cheerful self-de- 
nial. a 
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Connecticut. 


Mrs. Ethel Snowden spoke here in 
Hartford recently, under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A. Her sub- 
ject was “The Call of the New Day 
to the Young Men of America.” 





Mrs. Snowden emphasized _ the 
wretched condition cf the masses re- 
sulting from the industrial evolution 
of the past hundred years, and the 
need of all pulling together to solve 
the new and difficult problems of our 
co-operative life. I shall not attempt 
an analysis of her speech, as Mrs.! 
Snowden's ideas are becoming fa- 
miliar to all of us through the papers 

What impressed me _ particularly | 
was that she was there, a young,! 
beautiful woman, speaking to men on 
some of the most vital and difficult 
problems of the day, and that she 
was there because the men felt the 
need of her point of view in solving 
these problems. 

| thought of the time, sixty years 
ago, when it was considered immodest 
for a woman to speak in public, and of 
the time when women were classed 
with wine and song in the eyes of| 
young men. Certainly we have 
traveled a long way. 

There she stood—a woman—at last 
allowed to use the power that God 
had given her, and the men listened 
with rapt attention and frequent ap- 
plause. It really made me feel that, 
when men and women—women with 
the full duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship—can face the world to- 
gether, the problems of human life 
may not be so baffling. 

Mrs. Bacon, the president of the 
Connecticut IE. S. A., was asked to 
introduce Mrs. Snowden. That, too,! 
seemed to me significant of a great 
change in puble sentiment. Appar- 
ently it is now an honor to represent 
women who want the ballot. Appar- 
ently, too, the Y. M. C. A. were will- 
ing to have the fact that Mrs. Snow- 
den was a suffragette brought out. 
This Mrs. Bacon did, simply and 
forcibly. It was a great opportunity, | 
and Mrs. Bacon used it to its best ad- | 
vantage. She said to me afterward 
that, as Mrs. Snowden was not to 
speak on suffrage, she had _ deter- 
mined to do a little of it herself. 

Katharine Houghton Hepburn. 

Hartford. 





New Hampshire. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire W. 8. A. convened in 
North Church Chapel, lortsmouth, 
Wednesday, Nov. 11, at 2 I’. M. 

After the business meeting with the 
president, Miss Mary N. Clase, in the 
chair, Mrs. Mary 1. Wood of Ports- 
mouth gave an address of welcome, 
Mr. John Scales of Dover gave an ex-| 
cellent address on “Why 1 Believe in 
Woman Suffrage.” This was followed 
by an address on “A Campaign of 
Education,” by Mrs. Olive M. Kimball 
of Marlboro. 

Miss Laura A. DeMerritte, of Dover, 
then conducted the queries in a most 
interesting and entertaining manner. 
The first question was, “Why does the 
Ww. Cc. T. U. Woman want the Ballot?” 
This was answered by Mrs. Charline 
M. Abbott of Rochester, State cor- 
responding secretary of the W. C. T. 
U. The second query, “Are We 
in Sympathy with the Suflragists of 
England?’ was answered in the af- 
firmative by Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, 
president of the Concord Club. To the 
query, “Is There Any Weight in the | 
Argument that Women Do Not Want 
the Ballot’’ Mrs. Mary E. I. VPhilbrick 
of Epsom said: ‘Women want the bal- 
lot, but do not want it enough to work 
for it.” The last question, “What Can 
the New IHlampshire W. 8S. A. Do to} 
Interest Women in Educational Suft- 
frage?’’ was interestingly discussed by 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood 

Mrs. George F. Lowell, president of | 
the Suffrage Club of Newton, Mass.., | 
spoke earnestly on propaganda, and 
the distribution of suffrage literature 

In the evening, Mrs. Fannie J. Fern- 
ald, president of the Maine W. 8. A., 
gave an interesting address on “Tlis- 
tory in the Making,” telling much of 
the Buffalo convention. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Sudbury, 
Mass., gave the convention a rare 
treat, speaking powerfully along the 
line of the evolution of the home and 
the State. 

The Thursday morning business 
meeting was interestiny and helpful. 
The secretary’s report gave the details 
of the Lecture Bureau work, Rev. Mr. 
Ives, of Andover, chairman; also the 
prize essay work in the Granges of the 
State. The prizes were awarded to 
Mrs. Florence SS. Davis, Warner; 
Charles Hardon, Contoocook; A. W. 
Perkins, Claremont, and Netta A. Col- 
ton. Mr. Nathan Woodbury, of An- 
«dlover, was given honorable mention 
Mr. Henry Metcalf of Concord offered | 
tne following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

Whereas, Woman is equally subject 
with man to all the burdens and re- 
straints of government, she should 
have an equal share with him in its 
benefits, and an equal voice and in- 
fluence in its direction. This latter 
she should not merely demand as ay 
right, but should seek to assume as a} 
duty. To this end the New Hamp-| 
shire W. S. A. will continue its efforts. 
But, while remaining insistent upon 
the matter of right, we deem it ad-} 
visable at present to put the greater 
emphasis upon the point of duty. Tt] 
is more essential that the majority of 
women we made to realize and ap- 
preciate their own duty in this regard 





| 
| 
| 
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| provided for, which can be done with- 
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ordinary display of fancy 


beautiful Dresden ribbons, 
in various widths, at low 
prices. 2 = = * / 
4-inch dainty rosebud de- Short Aprons, Bib A 
sign, regular 29c quality, 


5-inch high lustre taffeta 
ribbons, in Persian and 


dark grounds, worth 50ca 


Ribbons, beautiful floral 
designs, assorted patterns. 


while you wait.—Ribbon 


dept. these busy days. 








geandieiee spe In the New Store TOILET GOODS 
aaa of nae APRONS 


a ERE 11 | Misses Aprons, Hospital Aprons, Maids’ ] | comm and brusi sets, ¢ 


Dresden effects, light andf | Aprons, Business Aprons, Tea Aprons] pe in 


aE” SS eee ae 29c . manicure goo chile ren’s 
6 and 7-inch Dresden Prices, 25¢ to 2.50 Each sets, te oer sets , puff 


- values, bps yard. .49c Over 100 feet of room, plenty of salesgirls and ing mirrors, shaving sets, 
sows made and baskets . r. ‘ a manicure sets, faney 
trimmed free of charge immediate attention make shopping here a pleasure iveets hellera, o6e. Sheme 


Hundreds of desirabl 

articles are to be found in 

=All Kind Suiet canes toe ae bal 

= Ss Chief among the new holi 
day attractions will 

seen imported perfume 

- ~ - - . domestic perfumes, toile 

prons, Long Aprons, ] | domes perfumes, toil 

fumes traveling cases 


lnloid = set metal sets 
militar set ebony brusl 


cloth and hat brushe 


and powder boxes, crear 


jars, hand mirrors, shay 


grams and initials put on 
to order 














What Everybody Wants at 


Christmas Time 
DENNISON’S GIFT DRESSINGS 


Everything suitable to do up and mark the gifts for your 
friends. 

Holly and Poinsetta Tags, Cards, Coin Boxes, Seals, Gold 
and Silver Twine, Gunimed Ribbons, Holly Wrapping Paper. 
Tissue and Crepe Papers, Red and Green Twine, etc. 





IN THE UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 
Third Floor 

Very useful and attractive gifts may be found in this sec- 
tion of cur store. Special values are shown in numerous 
lines, particularly couch covers, pillow slips and sofa cush- 
ions. 
150 COUCH COVERS—'n a wide range of choice patterns 
and colorings, all full width and three 
yards long. Prices: $1.50, $2.50, $3.00, $4.50 and $6.50 each 
200 VELOUR PILLOW SLIPS—24 inches square, embroid- 


ered in ten handsome pat- 











Special Outfits for Gift Purposes 


terns; values in the lot run as high as $3.50 each. 
> | SRR ae : ; ; a 





Ts CO DOE ccc renecameyene nen ie 75¢ and $1.00 
ee Se OD ooh oneview see aes eRE EE Ree ELE ee Hm $1.00 
Passe-Partout Outfits error rer re Cree re 50c to $1.00 
Doll House Outfits....... Ore ree pesege ae ete .. 906 
Pee rT eee eee rr rere rr rer ret Te Cee eee ae 
MOU, ceccescnsraredews eu seesent Ouse 25¢ and 50c 


An entire counter devoted to these necessary supplies for 
the holiday time. They cost but little, and are very attractive 
and useful. 


Stationery Dept.—Second Floor. 











100 PILLOWS—26-inehn size, covered in Java Prints and 
=== Tapestries, usual price $3.00 each. In 


this special offering the price will be, choice 
Re, eee ea ae . ere 6 be eee 2.25 
Other special values at $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 

50 DOZEN JAVA FLOSS SOFA CUSHIONS, uncovered, war- 
ranted odorless, in five sizes, as follows: 

18-inch 20-inch 22-inch 24-inch 26-inch 


35c * 40c 50c 60c 75¢ 


We are showing many choice Lace Curtains—both im- 
ported and domestic—Ali very moderately priced. 














than that the majority of men be per-| their convictions, and newuer “fear to 
suaded to recognize and concede their] own the cause nor blusn to spean its 
right, since it is generally admitted | name,” but will do all in their power, 
that when the majority of women] as opportunity presents, to advance its 
manifest an actual desire for the suf-]| interests. 
frage, it will be given them. We rejoice in the continued physi- 
We rejoice in the progress made by |}cal health and mental vigor of those 
the woman suffrage cause during the] venerable and honored early advocates 





past GU years, since the first organ-| and lifelong defenders of the equal 
ized movement looking to its promo-~-| suffrage cause, Julia Ward Howe, Ar- 
tion: and in the corresponding in-|menia S. White and Henry B. Black 
crease in woman's power and in-| weil, and we hereby formally con- 
fluence in social, moral, educa- | gratulate them upon the achievements 
tional and political life. With full} of the past and the hope for the 


| suffrage enjoyed by the women of] future, to which their efforts have so 


four States in the American Union, | largely contributed. 
in Australia, New Zealand, I’inland Our thanks are due and are hereby 
and Norway; municipal suffrage in| tendered to the officers of the Associa- 
(ireat Britain, Ireland, Canada, Swed-| tion for their faithful service, to the 
en, Denmark, Iceland, and IKansas; | speakers who have so greatly interest- 
school suffrage in about half the|ed and instructed us at the sessions of 
States of the Union, and other forms | this meeting, to the Portsmouth qual 
of suffrage in various other States and | Suffrage League for courtesies ex- 
countries, there is basis of satisfac-| tended, to the North Congregational 
tion for the present and hope for the] Chureh for the use of its chapel for 
future, which should incite continued | our meeting, and to the musicians 
effort on the part of every friend of | whose services enlivened the evening 
the cause throughout the country and | session. 
the world. The following officers were elected: 
While we do not regard the meth- | Honorary President Armenia. 
ods which have been adopted of late | White, Concord. 
by the more earnest advocates of vod resident Mary N. Chase, An- 
| 





suffrage cause in England as either | dover. 
necessary or advisable in this country} Honorary Vice-Vresidents Hon. 
as yet. we fully and heartily sympa-|llenry w. Blair, Manchester; Senator 
thize with these enthusiastic and de-| Jacob H. Gallinger, Concord. 
termined women, who, daring ridicule, | Vice-Dresidents Mary I, \y ood, 
| 
| 


danger and. suffering, have given] Portsmouth; Ella H. J. Hill, Concord 

themselves, body and soul, to the Secretary—Reyv. Olive M. Kimball, 

cause they love, with a heroism | Marlboro. 

worthy the martyrs of old, and we Treasurer—O. B. Douglas, M.D., 

hope and look for their ultimate sue- | Concord. 

cess in the achievement of parliamen- Auditors—C. R. Wendell, Dover; 

tary suffrage for women in the United | Sherman I*, turroughs, Manchester. 

IKXingdom. Member of National Executive Com- 
We are happy to note the professed | mittee—J. Sarah Barney, M. D., 

desire for political reform on the] Franklin. 

part of the two great parties in New The convention adjourned at noon, 


Ilampshire, and their desire to bring |and the afternoon was spent in sight- 
the government more nearly into the| seeing as guests of the equal suffrage 
hands of the people, by the adoption of | friends in Vortsmouth. 

a primary election law, and we ask Olive M. Kimball, 

as . matter of justice and right, and Secretary. 
as a more effective means to the end -— —-- 


| professedly sought, that women shall Maine 


be granted the right to vote as well as 
men in the primary elections to be 
‘ Mrs. Martha W. Fairfield of Saco, 
out any constitutional amendment or Me., writes: 
any additional legislation. At the “We have just had a fine State Con- 
same time we ask at the hands of the| vention in Portland. The reverbera- 
next Legislature the enactment of a tions from the suffragists in England, 
law conferring upon woman the right|}through the National Convention in 
of suffrage in municipal affairs. Buffalo, I think reached us, and we 
It being understood that both the| have not had so live a meeting for a 
President-elect of the United States| long time. Mrs. George F. Lowell 
and the Governor-elect of this State|told of her visit to London and what 
are on record as favoring the en-|she ascertained of the real truth of 
franchisement of woman, we venture| the suffragist movement, in such a 
to express the hope that, when clothed! bright, racy way that it enthused 
with the powers and responsibilities |everybody. Next week she will come 


|of the high offices to which they are|to Saco, where she has relatives, and 


called, they will retain the courage of | will speak before our EF. & I. Union 





~~ = *. 

on Civics, which can’t help but bring | the ordinary schools (apart from the 
in something of woman suffrage.” jnew Technical High School), which is 
A later report says that Mrs. Low-/less in proportion to the number of 
pupils than last year’s. It will be 
| hecessary to close the evening schools, 
the summer school and some of the 


ell’s lecture aroused much _ interest, 
and several new members joined the 


Suffrage Club, ' kindergartens, and to dismiss some of 
- the teachers and increase the number 
The Maine Woman Suffrage Asso-!of pupils per teacher. In Newton- 


Wom- | Ville, the ninth-grade pupils will have 
to walk three-quarters of a mile to 
; : . }school. Chestnut Hill needs a school 
ber of the Maine Legislature for the |padly, but was pacified by having its 
children given free transportation to 
a school in another settlement. This 
transportation is now taken away. At 
‘ - ; the same time the aldermen have ap- 
Staie, and that they will receive nO | propriated $30,000 for forestry, in ad- 
bill for it, dition to the large assistance they 
jare receiving from the national and 

State governments, to kill off the 
}2zvypsy moth; and the aldermen have 
also voted a salary of $625 to the 
secretary of the new forestry com- 
mittee, while some of the women 
teachers are getting $200 or $300 a 
. |vyear, and one kindergarten teacher 

Women are addressing all sorts of Only $100 a year. The women are up 
organizations, and asking them to en-|in arms, headed by Mrs. Lowell, the 
dorse the municipal suffrage clause in| President of the Suffrage League. 
the new city charter Miss E. V.| They are trying to bring pressure to 
Pease spoke before the Chicago Bar |bear on the aldermen to give $500 
Association at its recent annual ban-|™ore for the schools. One man who 
had told Mrs. Lowell only two weeks 
before that “woman's sphere was the 
to urge her to get up a 


ciation has subseribed for the 


an’s Journal to be sent to each mem- | 


next three months. Members when 
they get it will therefore understand 
that it is a gift from women of their 


Illinois. 


Last Sunday evening, according to| 
the Chicago Record Herald, “scores of 
pastors” in that city preached in favor 
of woman suffrage. 


quet, and came very near carrying 
the resolution. It was lost by a nar- 
row margin, on the ground that the| home,” came 
constitution of the Association for- | Public meeting of protest. 
bade its taking up such questions . . 
Miss Pease’s speech is highly praised Rhode Island. 








Professor Frances Squire Potter of 

the Minnesota State University last The Rhode Island W. 8S. A. had its 
week addressed the Chicago P. K,| monthly meeting Dee. 3, at Churchill 
Club. The Record-Herald says: “Mrs, | House, Providence, with an attend- 
Potter roused the women. who already | ance of 40. Miss Elizabeth Upham 
are at a high pitch of enthusiasm, so| Yates made an interesting address on 
strongly that voluntary contributions| “The Late Empress Dowager of 
poured in on the leaders of the move-| China,” her impressions upon this sub- 
ment in order to maintain the Strat-| ject having been obtained during her 
ford Hotel headquarters, and to keep | residence in Peking 





the billboards plastered with the elit- The national petition is being circu- 
tering yellow posters which demand | lated, with the help of the W. C. T 
the voting power for the Chicago wo-)| U- The 40th anniversary of the 
| men.” Rhode Island W. 8S. A. will be cele- 
| ——_- brated the evening of Dee. 11. 

| Massachusetts. Florence Garvin. 
eeeaaeed 

| Mrs. Mary H. Page invites any vol- One of the objections urged against 
| unteer helpers who are willing to fold | kindergartens is that they make for 
| and address suffrage documents to | uniformity of character, or “produce 
come to & Marlboro’ street, Boston, |an incapacity for concentrated effort 
on Monday morning. which subsequent education is unable 
An Object Lesson. to overcome.” Joseph Lee of Boston 


Recent events in Newton are likely | has just brought out the fact that the 
| to lead to a large increase in the | captain of this year’s winning Har- 
| membership of the Equal Suffrage | vard crew and the captain of the 
League. The appropriation for the} Harvard football team both attended 
schools has long been inadequate, and|the same kindergarten when children 
the teachers have had to “scrimp” the| This is given as a proof that kinder- 
children to the narrowest limit on] garten training does not unfit people 
;school supplies. This year the alder-| for vigorous and successful efforts in 
}men have made an appropriation for! after life 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Out-of-Door Music. By Ella Gilbert 
Ives. Songs of Birds, Trees, Flowers, 
The Road, Love, Religion. Boston. 
The Arakelyan Press. Boston. Price, 
$1.00. 

It is remarkable how many persons 
are writing good poetry nowadays. It 
shows that the American mind is not 
so entirely prosaic as most Europeans 
think. Of these minor but real poets, 
a considerable number are women. 
There are at least a dozen women 
who, if they had lived a hundred years 
ago, and had written the poems which 
they are writing now, would have 
come down to us as classics. Among 





these is Miss Ives, whose charming 

verses are gathered in this dainty 

volume. Take as a sample “Her Bon- 

net”: 

Oh, my lady wears a bonnet 

That is like a perfect sonnet, 

For it hath great riches in a little 
space; 

And when tied beneath her chin 

Winged fancies caged within 

Flit like timid birds across her lovely 
face. 





| 
} 
’Tis a Quakerish little bonnet 
With no furbelows upon it; 
Just a casement for the light from | 
yonder skies; | 
For sometimes, all unaware, 
I have seen a soul at prayer, 
Through the open window of her lift- | 
ed eyes. | 


Oh, I wonder, will she don it— 

That demure, Sabbatic bonnet— 

When she stands to sing among the 
heavenly choir? 





With her pure Madonna face 
That seems always saying grace, 
She will surely wear some aureole up | 


higher! } 
Miss Ives is a believer in equal | 
rights. In “Robin's Mate” she says: 


Everybody praises Robin, 
Singing early, singing late; 
But who ever thinks of saying 
A good word for Robin’s Mate? 
Yet she’s everything to Robin, 
Silent partner though she be: 
Source and theme and inspiration 
Of each madrigal and glee. 
For as she with mute devotion 
Shapes and curves the plastic nest, 
Fashioning a tiny cradle 
With the pressure of her breast; 
So the love in that soft bosom 
Moulds his being as ’twere clay, 
Prints upon his breast the music 
Of his most impassioned lay. 
Ah! when next you praise the Robin 
Flinging wide the tuneful gate 
To his eager brood of love-notes, | 
Don’t forget the Robin’s Mate. 


} 


The woman suffrage note comes out | 
strongly in the poem which describes | 
the thanksgiving of the birds after the | 
passage of Senator Hoar’s bird pro-| 
tection bill: | 
Ho, all ye Massachusetts birds! 

To Boston Common tlock; 

And we will raise a» hymn of praise 

To make the State House rock. 

* > ~ 
And now three cheers, and robins lead, 

For legisiators kind: 

And three ror Hoar, whom we adore, 
lor speaking out our mind. 


And all ve little female birds, 
Join in as heart delights; 
For friendly Hoar-—God 
more! 
Believes in equal rights. 


bless him 


Then for our State to latest time 
Millennial joy we'll seek; 

While o’er and o’er we sing of Hoar, 
The champion of the weak. 


One of the most popular poems is | 
“Robin Singing in the Rain”: 
Dear the bluebird’s dewy warble, 
Passing dear the evening strain 
Of the hermit and the veery; 
But within my heart hath lain 
Deeper still the voice of Robin, 
Robin singing in the rain. 


Glad the whistle of the redwing, 
Joy is always in its train; 
Bobolink’s ecstatic musi: 
Plucks the very thorn of pain; 
jut I love my mellow-hearted 
Robin, singing in the rain 


to read the whole volume. 


Ah, my Robin, mellow-hearted, 
Not a ripened note is vain; 

I will tune my pipe to yours, dear, 
Slender though its one refrain; 

Happiness is born of singing, 
Just of singing in the rain. 


Or take the lines: “To a Violet 
Found Under the Snow”: 


Thou little waif from far-off skies, 
How heavenly blue thy serious eyes! 
What uncoined gold within thine 
heart! 
A very thought of God thou art. 
Within thy sheltering nest of green, 
A hidden life was thine, unseen, 
Unnoted, save by Him who-knows 
And counts the treasures of 
snows. 


the 


Sweet flower, as thou on lowly sod, 

So I upon the will of God 

Would rest; beneath His 
love, 

So like the soft, white snow above 

Thy gentle head, I’d patient wait; 

And, though my longed-for spring 
comes late, 

I'd lift to God an eye as true 

As thine, thou bit of heavenly blue! 


brooding 


These specimens of Miss_ Ives’s 
verses will make lovers of poetry wish 
A. 8. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





— 














Margaret W. Campbell. 


Margaret West Norton Campbell, 
daughter of David and Elizabeth Nor- 
ton, and granddaughter of Noah Nor- 


ton, a soldier of the American Revyo- 
lution, was born January 16, 1827, in 
Hlancock County, Maine. She was 


worthy of her brave ancestry, an ar- 
dent anti 


slavery 


advocate of 
rights, 


and devoted 


and woman's one of 


the earliest and most eflicient workers 











; women, 


for suffrage from 1869 to the day of 
her departure, a dear friend and co- 
worker with Lucy Stone. 

Margaret was married to John Bar- | 
cer Campbell of Waldo, Maine, in 
IS47. He, too, was an earnest friend 
of suffrage, and worked for it with 
1is wife for many years. 


Three children were born to them 


reorge M., Susan Elizabeth, and 
‘harles Varker, two of whom. still 
urvive. One of the sons, (Charles 
lied in Joliet, Jan. 27, 1863. John 


Sampbell, Margaret's husband, passed 
way Novy. 27, 1896, and Margaret died 
it the residence of her surviving son, 
ieorge M. Campbell, a few weeks ago. 

Mrs. Campbell was a modest, unas- 
suming woman, who did not seek pub- 
icity, and did not, so far as we 
earn, leave any connected account of 
1er long and varied experiences in 
he lecture field. 
»ver the files of the Woman’s Journal, 
f found in February, 1870, an account 
ff the convention in Boston that or- 
‘anized the Massachusetts Woman 
‘uffrage Association, in which we are 
old, “Margaret Campbell, of Spring- 


ield, made a yery sensible speech, giv- | 

















Alice Freeman Palmer 


Wit 
Lewis Rand 


“A piece of permanent literature. .. . 
which have appeared.”’—Literary Digest. 


By the Christmas Fire 


generation.’ —Boston Advertiser 


The Home Builder 


The Teacher . 


husband, which are given in th s volume. 


Boston 





Holiday Suggestions 


A Good Book is a Permanent Gift 
Its Welcome Never Grows Less 


wy 
Cut This List Out For Reference When Shopping an / DQ 


“A book of uncommon wisdom, charm and power.” 
“A remarkable biography of a remarkabie woman.”’— Sost: 


A portrar 


Must rank as one of the finest nove's of its class 


“These papers add to the debt of gratitude owed the most companionable essayist of our 


Fancifully illustrated and bound in holiday style 


“A series of simple, sincere and tender descriptions of woman as daughter, wife, mother, 
housekeeper, philanthropist and granumother.”—//amilton W’. Mabie. 


By George H. Palmer and Alice Freeman Palmer 
Readers of the life of Mrs. Palmer will welcome the four essays by her and those by her 


Jilustrated Holiday Bulletin Sent PREE on Request 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. New York 


A. 
= 





WF 


By G. H. Palmer 


Chicago Evening Post. 
n Transcript. 
» $1.50 net. 1 


and vier stpaid $1.65. 


By Mary Johnston 
John. 


‘Ulustrated in color by F.C. $1.50. 


By Samuel M. Crothers 


$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.35, 


By Lyman Abbott 


75 cents net. Postpaid 83 cents 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65 
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can | 
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In looking hastily | ° 


tinued in 


| 
| 
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ing an account of the good work done 
in Hampden and Hampshire Counties. 
She did not say what we may more 
properly say for her, that our success 
in those counties is largely due to her 
own perseverance and beautiful con- 
secration to the cause.” A few days 
later she was elected a member of the 
executive committee of the new State 
Association. Mrs. Campbell addressed 
the Convention in an able and effec- 
tive speech.” Several days later, in 
Chicopee, she spoke again. 

In the Vermont campaign that fol- 
lowed, Mrs. Campbell was one of the 
speakers at Montpelier, Burlington, 
St. Albans, Northfield and Barre. 
From that time onward her name ap- 
pears in so many localities that our 


space will not permit us to name 
them. In 1875 letters from various 
points in Colorado speak in high 


terms of “the efficient labors of Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell, who haye held a 
series of woman suffrage meetings 
throughout the territory.” Later they 
made their headquarters in Denver, 
as agents of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and remained 
there for more than a year, striv- 
ing to get woman suffrage incorporat- 
ed in the constitution of the Centen- 
nial State. In this they so far suc- 
ceeded as to get school suffrage, also 
a provision that the question should 
be next year submitted to the voters, 
and that in any future year, the ques- 
tion might be submitted by the Legis- 
lature. Although defeated in 1877, 
that provision enabled its resubmis- 
sion and adoption in 1893, a direct re- 
sult of their arduous labors. Our 
correspondence describes in graphic 
details their tour through the moun- 
tains with private conveyance to 
scores of mining camps, enduring 
heroically severe exposures and priva- 


tions. Colorado ought to erect a 
monument to their memory. 

Again in 1880-82, these devoted 
workers took charge of a campaign 


in Maine, so brilliant and successful, 
that if the slender means of the New 
England Suffrage Society had made 
possible a longer stay, it seemed as if 
victory was almost within their grasp. 

After the removal of Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell to the West, they were act- 
ive in Iowa and Illinois; in fact, 
whenever and wherever they had an 


opportunity to promote the suffrage 
work. A mere enumeration of their 
labors would almost fill a volume. 


Everywhere persevering, self-sacrific- 
ing and unselfish, they were mission- 
aries of woman’s rights, and did a 
noble work of evangelization. In the 
good time coming, when a government 
of women and men will redeem the 
country and the world from the semi- 
barbarism of sex aristocracy, no more 
consecrated workers will have aided 
to bring about this social redemption 
than Margaret W. Campbell and her 
husband. Let their names be an in- 
spiration to later workers, who find 
public sentiment already more than 
half convinced and converted by the 
life-work of the pioneers who sowed 
the seed for others to reap the har- 
vest. H. B. B. 

An intimate friend of Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s added an interesting remi- 
niscence: 

Mrs. Campbell brought up 
in the faith that there should be but 
one standard of morals for men and 
She used to tell him neve 
to do a thing that he would not be 
willing to have his sister do. He mar 
ried at the age of 26. On the night 
before his wedding day he came to his 
mother’s room after she had retired 
and sat down on the edge of her bed. 
He asked if she remembered how she 
had admonished him, as a boy, never 
to do a thing that he would not want 
his sister to do; and he told her that 
he never had. 

Mrs. Campbell was abie to com- 
mand not only the love but the cordial 
esteem of her children. Years after, 
her son’s wife said laughingly that 


has 


her son 


she had never known a man who was} 


so thoroughly in love with his mother; 
that that sort of mother-worship was 
ften seen in boys, but she had never 
known a where it con- 
full force into a man’s ma- 


before “ase 


life. 


MAY MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 


ture 


The following letter has been ad- 
dressed to the Charter Revision Com- 
mittee in New York: 

To the Charter Revision Commission: 

Gentlemen—At a meeting of repre- 
sentative women on Monday evening, 
Nov. 30, it was deemed advisable to 


} address to your body a brief statement 





of some of our objections to the pro- 
posal which has gone to you from the 
Board of Education, that a proviso be 
put in the Charter excluding married 
women teachers from the schools. 

We need scarcely point out to a 
body of professional and business men 
the economic effect of such a restric- 
tion. You know full well that to ex- 
clude married teachers from the pro- 
fession to which they have been 
trained would, in case it were neces- 
sary for them to seek paid work, only 
force them into callings for which they 
are unprepared. This would be social- 
ly wasteful, individually unjust and 
economically unsound, in that there 
would be an artificial competition 
caused in the adopted calling. 

We feel confident that to you we 
can leave these economic considera- 
tions, with full assurance that your 
decision on the proposal of the Board 
of Education will be wise and just. 
And we feel we can rest upon your 
judgment in regard to the legal as- 


becsts of this question. You will not, 
We are sure, take any other view than 
that a discrimination against one class 
of persons in the matter of employ- 
ment would call forth a determined 
challenge as to its constitutionality. 

These economic and legal considera- 
tions we confidently leave in your 
hands, but there are aspects of the 
question of the employment of mar- 
ried women as teachers in our public 
schools, and of the presence of wo- 
men on the Board of Education, abouz 
which with equal confidence we claim 
that your Commission, being wholly 
composed of men, should seek the 
opinion of organizations of women 
and individual women versed in edu- 
cational matters. 

As we are deprived of political 
power, and men consequently appoint 
only themselves to important bodies, 
it would seem just that women should 
at least be summoned to give their 
views in regard to the educational sys- 
tem in a city where half the parents 
are mothers, over half the children 
girls, most of the teachers women, and 
all the Board of Education men. 

Respectfully yours, 
Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Winifred Harper Cooley, 
Anna M. Jackson, 
Harriot Stanton Blatch. 
Dec. 8, 1908. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, 
minister of Saint Paul’s Universalist 
Church of Jamaica Plain, Boston, has 
been granted a two months’ leave of 
absence that she may accompany her 
husband, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Crooker, 
on a trip to Berkeley, Cal., where she 
goes to give a course of lectures to the 
Unitarian divinity students. 

At the close of the lectures, Doctor 
and Mrs. Crooker will go into the 
Southern part of the State, spending 
a little time at Pasadena, where Mrs. 
Crooker organized the largest Univer- 
salist church on the coast, and later 
was pastor for two years. Some items 
of suffrage news from this progressive 
State have been promised by Mrs. 
Crooker for the Woman’s Journal. 





WOMAN'S JOURNALS WANTED. 


Subscribers who do not file their 
papers will confer a favor by sending 
back to our office the Journals of Nov. 
14 and 21. There has been a great 
demand for those issues, and our stock 
of them is exhausted. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mary Johnston’s new novel, “Lewis 
Rand,’ published by Houghton & 
Mifflin, has proved the best selling 
book of the season. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day finished her 
work for the Pennsylvania W. S. A. 
| Nat week, and has now gone to the 





National Suffrage Headquarters ai 
Warren, O., where she will remain for 





leng a pillar of the local Suffrage As- 
sociation. We congratulate the school 
children of Waltham. It is reported 


that about 180 cities and towns in 
Massachusetts now have women on 
their school boards. The town of 


Holden during the past year has had 
four. 

Miss Ella G. Wilcox was elected to 
the school board in Malden, Mass. 
This was a great triumph, as she had 


not been nominated by any of the 
political machines, and ran indepen- 
dently. In Everett, Belle D. Curtis 
was elected without opposition. In 
Somerville, the regular Republican 
candidate defeated Mrs. Mary R. 
Brewer on the Citizens’ ticket by a 


majority of 31 votes in a total of 1249. 
Miss Anne Wheeler was elected in 
Haverhill. 

We ask the special attention of our 
readers to the prospectus of the 
Springfield Daily and Weekly Repub- 
lican, in another column. This news- 
paper is invaluable to any one who 
wishes to be informed of the news of 
the day and to understand the impori- 
ant questions which are under con- 
sideration by the American people. 
If the value of this wise and inde- 
pendent journal were appreciated, its 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BOARD IN ASHIEVILLE. Mrs. M. E. 


Stevenson, 76 College street, Asheville, 
N. C., will be glad to take winter board 
ers, Comfortable, sunny house, newly 


southeastern exposure; good 


tates, $8 to $12 per week. 


furnished ; 
cooking. 







The Xmas 


Dickens 


Booths 


Gifts that are 
always useful -- 
our Union Silk 
Umbrellas for 
Menand Women. 
Splendid Values 




















circulation would be multiplied ten- 
fold; if it were read by a majority of 
our voters, democracy would soon rise 
superior to every form of special 
privilege. 





HUMOROUS. 


“What was that sentence the choir 
repeated so often during the litany?” 

“As near as I could make out, it 
was, ‘We are all miserable singers.’ ”’ 
—Boston Courier. 


He (savagely)—‘“So another judge 
has decided the same old thing—a 
wife’s right to search her husband's 
pockets.” 

She (suavely)—‘‘Don't say ‘same 
old thing.’ I am sure it shows there 
is a seeking after a great deal of 
change."’"—Baltimore American. 


A physician was arguing with a 
lawyer about the character of one of 
the latter’s clients. “It’s no use,” he 
said finally, “you can’t make an angel 
out of a man.” 


a time. Mrs. Day leaves friends be-| “No, that’s so, I can’t,” rejoined the 
hind her wherever she goes lother. “We have to leave that for you 
For the first time in many years. a| doctors.”—Christian Register. 
| woman has just been elected to the Sa 
| school] board in Waltham, Mass. The} 
people’s choice is Dr. Eloise A. Sears | “My dear,” said the professor's wife, 


“the hens have scratched up all that 
genlant seed you sowed.” 

“Ah, jealousy!” mused 
sor. And he sat down 
twenty-page article on the “Develop- 
ment of Envy in the Minds of the 
Lower Grade of Bipeds.”—Baltimore 
American. 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 


3mo, 


the profes- 
and wrote a 


























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








wear that fit like custom made. 
neckwear, and popular leather goods. 














We call to your attention for satisfactory Christmas gifts 
the splendid fitting, well wearing and altogether popular 
gloves for Men and Women, from $1.50 to $2.00 at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


322 Boylston St. 


Other departments in this interesting shop show attractive waists ready to 
Veils for street and automobile. Becoming 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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